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THE  FINE  ARTS  W  SCOTLAND— THE  SCOTTISH 

ACALEMY— THE  DEFECTS  AND  ERRORS  OF 
ACADEMIES  IN  GENERAL. 

[Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  regarding  some  of  the 
sentiments  contained  in  the  following  paper,  we  have  no  hesitation 
ia  requesting  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  remarks  of  a  writer 
so  excellently  versed  in  his  subject ;  and  who  has  discussed  it  in  so 
comprehensive,  temperate,  and  philosophical  a  style. — Editor  Lit. 
Jour.] 

The  last  Exhibition  of  the  Scottish  Academy,  though 
respectable  and  far  from  being  deficient  in  talent,  disap¬ 
pointed  the  expectations  of  the  public.  It  was  inferior  to 
that  of  the  former  year,  while  the  accession  of  so  many 
artists  from  the  Royal  Institution  ought  to  have  produ¬ 
ced  a  different  result.  Whether  such  a  falling  off  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  indolence,  mutual  jealousies,  or  too  much 
confidence  in  their  own  powers,  to  the  discouragement  of 
professional  contributions  unconnected  with  the  Academy, 
it  is  needless  to  enquire  ;  but  it  is  to  he  hoped  they  will 
see  the  necessity  of  putting  forth  all  their  energies  in  the 
ensuing  exhibition.  The  patronage  of  the  public  has  been 
liberally  extended  to  the  Academy,  and  will  no  doubt  be 
continued  and  increased,  if  they  are  only  true  to  them¬ 
selves.  In  short,  ultimate  and  complete  success,  as  far 
BA  regards’  the  establishment  of  the  Academy  on  a  firm 
Imsis,  will  depend  solely  upon  their  own  exertions,  union, 
and  prudence.  The  conduct  of  the  Royal  Institution 
since  the  secession  took  place,  has  been  marked  by  good 
sense  and  forbearance:  they  did  not  attempt  getting  up  a 
rival  exhibition,  but  opened  a  collection  of  the  old 
masters ;  reserving  their  exhibition  of  modern  pictures 
till  summer,  when  that  of  the  Academy  was  closed,  in 
accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  Royal  Institution  in 
Pall-Mall.  While  these  two  public  bodies  keep  within 
their  proper  spheres,  they  cannot  come  into  collision  ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  will  mutually  contribute,  by  a  generous 
rivalship,  to  promote  that  which  ought  to  be  the  primary 
object  of  both — the  advancement  of  Scottish  art.  As  to 
a  charter,  the  members  of  the  Academy  are  sure  of 
obtaining  one,  if  they  succeed  in  their  main  object ;  if  they 
do  not,  it  can  be  no  better  than  waste  paper. 

The  Scottish  Academy  professes  to  form  itself  on  the 
model  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Somerset  House,  modified 
to  suit  local  and  other  circumstances  ;  though  its  leading 
object  has  hitherto  been  limited  to  an  annual  exhibition 
of  living  artists.  Whether  the  modern  royal  Academies, 
as  established  in  most  of  the  kingdoms  and  cities  of 
Europe  within  the  last  century  and  a  half,  are  best  cal¬ 
culated  to  produce  the  highest  department  of  art,  may 
well  be  doubted,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  their  fruits.  In 
-the  classical  ages  of  Italian  art,  no  such  institutions 
fitted  :  they  are  only  found  associated  with  its  decline. 
The  old  schools  of  Italy,  originating  in  the  concourse  of 
pupils  to  a  favourite  master,  were  very  different  in  their 
nature  and  character.  The  freedom  of  competition,  and 
rivalship  of  other  schools,  afforded  a  wholesome  check  to 
the  propagation  of  error  proceeding  from  bad  taste,  caprice, 
fashion.  They  possessed  a  freshness,  energy,  and 
originality  favourable  to  the  developement  of  genius. 
The  pupils  had  the  beuefit  both  of  instruction  and  example 


— saw  their  master  at  work — enjoyed  his  society — parti¬ 
cipated  in  his  labours,  his  enthusiasm,  and  his  fame.  He 
freely  communicated  to  them  all  the  mysteries  and  didi- 
culties  of  his  art,  without  jealousy  or  fear  of  competition. 
On  quitting  his  master’s  atelier,  the  pupil  studied  nature 
and  the  antique,  to  which  was  often  added  architecture 
— examined  with  attention  the  style  of  other  masters — 
improved  himself  in  general  education  and  science  con¬ 
nected  with  his  art,  and  in  most  instances,  without  ser¬ 
vilely  adhering  to  the  style  of  his  master,  adopted  a  marir 
ner  of  his  own,  congenial  to  his  own  taste  and  genius. 

The  modern  Royal  Academy  is  a  corporate  monopoly, 
established  by  authority  of  government,  for  the  purpose 
of  training  artists,  conferring  diplomas,  bestowing  prizes, 
and  fixing,  according  to  its  sovereign  will  and  pleasure, 
the  standard  of  taste  throughout  the  kingdom.  The 
system  pursued  in  such  institutions,  though  apparently 
classical  and  unobjectionable,  is  cold,  conventional,  mono¬ 
tonous,  and  mechanical,  to  the  exclusion  of  freedom  and 
originality  of  genius.  Nature  is  apt  to  be  lost  sight  of 
amidst  the  ascendancy  of  rules,  principles,  and  professional 
authority.  An  academician  is  invested  with  a  professional 
consequence  and  rank  altogether  independent  of  his  merits 
as  an  artist.  An  assembly  of  such  personages  is  above 
all  control ;  hence  conceit,  indolence,  mannerism,  and  the 
degradation  of  art.  Errors  of  taste,  which  in  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  might  be  reformed,  become  systematic  and 
permanent.  In  such  institutions,  too,  an  academician  of 
an  officious  and  bustling  character,  who  is  qualified  to 
take  a  lead  in  debate,  or  write  with  ability  on  the  theory 
of  the  art,  has  often  a  better  chance  of  distinguishing  him¬ 
self  than  if  he  had  excelled  in  professional  practice.  In 
proportion  as  a  member  feels  his  incapacity  as  an  artist, 
he  becomes  a  more  zealous  and  violent  partisan.  Thus 
arise  factions,  jealousies,  and  squabbles,  totaljy  inconsistent 
with  the  repose  and  dignity  of  art.  What  has  the  mag¬ 
nificent  academy  founded'  by  Louis  XI'V.  done  for  the 
cause  of  art?  or  the  numerous  academies  of  Italy,  with 
their  honours,  pensions,  and  prizes  ?  They  may  in  some 
cases  preserve  the  arts  from  falling  into  a  state  of  utter 
degradation,  they  may  be  beneficial  in  a  commercial  point 
of  view,  in  supplying  artists  for  the  manufactories,  but 
they  have  never  produced  great  masters.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  their  tendency  is  to  repress,  not  to  develope  genius^ 
-—to  multiply  artists  of  mediocrity,  and  thus  to  lower  the 
scale  of  art. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  academies  of  Italy,  of  Rome, 
Florence,  Bologpa,  &c.,  would  have  had  a  better  cbancf 
of  success,  surrounded  as  they  were,  and  continue  to  be, 
by  the  chefs  (tceuvres  of  ancient  and  modern  ai't,  as  mo¬ 
dels  to  guide  their  taste  and  stimulate  their  ambition. 
So  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  sculpture — which  owed  its  recent  revival  entirely 
to  the  genius  of  Canova — art  is  there  in  a  more  hopeless 
state  than  in  almost  any  other  country  in  Eurojie  ;  an4 
perhaps  the  very  circumstance  of  being  in  the  midst  of 
these  chefs  (Ta'uvres ^which  they  are  continually  copying 
in  a  mechanical  manner,  without  being  able  to  appreciate 
their  excellence — is  one  of  the  causes  why  the  modern 
painters  of  Italy  exhiffi}  so  little  nature  and  originality 
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in  their  works.  Their  colouring  is  uniformly  meagre, 
hard,  and  glaring.  Portrait  painting,  so  successfully 
and  assiduously  cultivated  by  the  great  masters,  is  at  a 
very^  low  ebb.  The  drawing  and  painting  from  the 
naked  figure,  as  practised  in  academies,  will  not  supply 
the  defect.  It  may  be  useful  as  far  as  it  goes  ;  but  it  is 
not  enough  :  it  is  formal  and  limited  in  its  scale ;  it  gives 
no  idea  of  drapery  or  grouping — two  most  important 
features  in  painting.  Here  it  may  not  be  out  of  place, 
in  confirmation  of  the  above  remarks,  to  quote  a  few 
passages  from  the  late  Mr  II.  VV.  Williams’s  Tour  in 
Italy  and  Greece,  on  the  subject  of  the  modern  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  Italian  academies.  I  can  only  say,  that  my 
own  opinion  coincides  entirely  with  his,  as  far  as  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  observing  them  when  in  Italy,  about  the 
same  period. 

Academy  of  Parma.— “  In  the  room  containing  the 
prize  pictures  by  modern  artists,  we  see  little  to  admire, 
except  the  mere  drawing  of  the  figures  in  a  sort  of  cold 
semi-accurate  style.  In  colouring,  they  are  gaudy,  without 
splendour  or  rich  ness;  and  the  whole  collection  seemspaiiited 
by  the  same  hand.  In  short,  they  have  no  originality. 
The  ancient  pictures  seem  to  be  their  guides ;  but  they 
never  seize  the  spirit  of  them,  nor  look  into  the  source  from 
which  all  their  perfection  is  derived.  Nature  is  held  as 
nothing,  or  unworthy  of  being  consulted,  and,  consequently, 
a  mawkish  insipidity  prevails  in  all;  and  we  leave  the  col¬ 
lection  with  the  impression  that  the  artists  cannot  improve. 
In  portrait  painting  they  are  woi’se.  I  refer  all  men  of 
taste  to  the  picture  of  Maria  Louisa,  painted  by  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  the  Academy,  to  make  their  comparison  between 
that  and  British  art.” 

Academy  of  Bologna. — “The  Academy  is  open,  and 
many  of  the  works  of  the  modern  artists  and  amateurs  ai‘e 
in  exhibition.  The  display  is  poor ;  and  the  pictures  are 
80  like  those  of  Parma,  that  it  might  be  supposed  they  were 
by  the  same  hands.  The  only  thing  that  looks  like  nature, 
is  a  copy,  in  chalk,  of  Wilkie’s  Jew’s  Harper.  *  The 
landscapes  are  generally  bad,  vapid  in  colouring,  and  seem¬ 
ingly  made  up  of  scraps  from  Claude,  and  Gaspard  Ptms- 
sin,  exhibiting  no  originality — not  one  glance  at  nature.” 

Academy  of  Florence. — “  On  looking  over  the  various 
modern  works  of  the  Academy,  I  found  the  same  want  of 
nature  in  all  which  I  observed  in  the  Academies  of  Parma 
and  Bologna;  they  have  too  much  cd'  a  pretty,  showy 
imitation  of  the  antique;  and  there  is  in  all  a  tiresome 
uniformity.  This  must  arise  from  some  defect  in  the  mode 
of  studv\  Indeed,  I  am  still  of  opinion,  that  if  an  apart¬ 
ment  ^or  drawing  and  painting  from  nature,  in  a  more 
general  way  than  the  mere  naked  figure,  were  introduced, 
in  addition  to  this  and  the  study  of  the  antique,  it  might  be 
of  the  first  advantage.  Why  should  colouring,  drapery, 
and  grouping,  and  the  various  effects  of  light  and  shadovv, 
and  reilected  lights  from  colours,  &c.  be  omitted  ?  These 
are  all  necessary,  as  well  as  the  simple  mode ;  and  it  is  in 
these  that  the  great  defect  of  the  modern  Italian  school 
seems  to  lie.” 

Rome. — “  To  the  works  of  the  students  in  the  academies, 
the  same  observations  may  be  applied  which  I  have  made 
on  those  of  Parma,  Bologna,  and  Florence;  and  though,  in 
the  Academy  of  St  Luke,  they  have  the  privileges  of  the 
skull  of  Raphael,  which  is  exhibited  here,  and  of  which  I 
send  you  a  little  sketch,  their  works — dry  and  lifeless  as  the 
skull  itself— show  not  one  particle  of  the  genius  which 
resided  witliin  that  palace  of  the  soul.  ” 

From  the  eminence  and  the  originality  of  the  English 
school  of  painting,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  Academy 
of  Somerset  House  must  be  an  exception ;  but  it  should 
be  recollected  that  Hogarth,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and 
Richard  \Vilsoii,  the  founders  and  distinguished  orna¬ 
ments  of  that  schoid,  preceded  the  establishment  of  the 
Academy  ;  and  thougli  Sir  Joshua  was  its  first  president 
and  founder,  he  himself  derived  no  benefit  from  it.  Even 
among  living  artists,  Wilkie,  and  many  others  of  note 
who  contribute  to  its  exhibitions,  and  partake  of  its  ho¬ 
nours,  are  as  little  indebted  to  it  for  their  fame.  Besides, 
in  an  empire  like  Great  Britain,  abounding  in  talent, 
enterprise,  and  a  spirit  of  enquiry  and  independence,  it 
is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  baneful  effects  of  such  in¬ 
stitutions  would  be  less  felt  than  in  other  countries, 
placed  in  different  circumstances. 


The  knowledge  and  theory  of  the  fine  arts  ought  not  to 
be  confounded  with  their  practice.  They  are  essentially 
distinct ;  nor  does  the  possession  of  the  one  necessarily 
imply  the  other — generally  the  reverse.  In  academies, 
the  lectures  and  course  of  instruction  direct  the  attention 
of  the  student  too  much  to  theory  and  critical  disquisi¬ 
tions— particularly  to  what  is  called  the  grand  style _ .to 

the  neglect  of  the  practical  part  and  details.  The  fact  is, 
such  lectures  would  be  better  fitted  for  amateurs  and 
dilettanti  than  artists  ;  and  were  they  attached  to  our 
universities,  might  be  of  great  advantage  in  diffusing  a 
taste  for  the  fine  arts,  where,  unfortunately,  such  subjects 
form  no  part  of  a  liberal  education.  The  young  artist, 
instead  of  devoting  himself  to  the  practical  part  of  his 
art,  is  intoxicated  with  the  theory  of  the  ideal  grand  style, 
which  he  is  constantly  pursuing,  but  which  he  is,  by  such 
means,  never  destined  to  reach.  Indeed,  it  will  uni¬ 
formly  be  found,  that  those  artists  who  are  most  distin¬ 
guished  for  their  writings  on  art,  and  the  study  of  the 
theory,  are  the  least  successful  in  the  practical  part. 

Art  is  essentially  practical,  and  cannot  be  attained  by 
theory.  How  is  it  possible,  for  instance,  to  reconcile 
Barry’s  writings  and  lectures  with  his  practice  ?  Barry 
was  a  man  of  genius,  well  informed  and  accomplished  in 
the  knowledge  and  theory  of  his  profession — deeply  im¬ 
bued  with  the  highest  notions  of  the  grand  style ;  he 
studied  the  works  of  the  best  masters — was  indefatigable, 
when  in  Italy,  in  tracing  the  proportions  of  the  antique 
with  an  instrument  called  a  delineator  (which,  as  it  neither 
exercised  the  hand  nor  the  eye,  was  worse  than  useless) 
—was  much  given  to  discussion  and  controversy  on  sub¬ 
jects  of  art ;  but  he  could  not  stoop  to  the  drudgery  of 
working  at  his  easel.  Hence,  though  his  knowledge  was 
extensive,  and  his  taste  and  principles  were  theoretically 
good  and  correct,  he  was  totally  incapable  of  reducing 
them  to  practice  ;  of  which  his  great  work  at  the  Adelphi 
exhibits  a  melancholy^  illustration.  Sir  Joshua  Re5molds’s 
practice  was  in  many  respects  at  variance  with  the  rules 
and  principles  laid  down  in  his  writings — so  justly  ad¬ 
mired,  both  for  matter  and  style.  Yet  some  of  his  prin¬ 
ciples  seem  ill  founded,  and  have  exercised  a  pernicious 
influence  over  the  English  school  of  portrait — particu¬ 
larly  his  direction  for  attaining  grandeur  of  style,  by 
breadth,  without  attending  to  details,  so  wofully  exem¬ 
plified  by  Opie  and  his  successors.*  Sir  Joshua  likewise 
takes  it  for  granted,  that  study,  cultivation,  and  science, 
can  accomplish  everything  ;  as  if  genius  and  imagination 
were  of  no  account.  West  never  published,  but  was  en¬ 
thusiastically  devoted  to  practical  study',  and  thus  became 
the  most  eminent  historical  painter  in  Europe,  though 
his  colouring  savoured  too  much  of  the  hard  and  glaring 
tone  of  the  Academy.  Neither  did  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence 
engage  in  authorship ;  but,  unremitting  in  his  practical 
avocations,  attained  the  rank  of  the  first  portrait  painter 
of  the  age.  Mr  Shee,  the  new  President  of  the  Academy, 
is  a  man  of  learning  and  genius,  an  eloquent  speaker, 
and  well  known  as  an  author,  both  in  prose  and  verse ; 
but,  as  an  artist,  he  has  acquired  no  celebrity  :  he  is,  at 
best,  a  respectable  portrait  painter.  Mr  Flaxman,  the 
late  professor  of  sculpture,  possessed  elegant  taste  and 
acquirements,  but  was  more  celebrated  for  his  fertility  of 
imagination,  and  classical  composition  in  illustrative  de¬ 
sign,  than  for  the  practice  of  his  own  art.  His  lectures, 
lately  published,  though  interesting  and  valuable  to  the 
connoisseur  and  general  reader,  can  be  of  little  use  to  the 
practical  student.  When  he  reasons  from  first  principles, 
he  generally  bewilders  both  himself  and  his  readers.  IP* 
ideas  of  the  nature  and  progress  of  art,  and  the  means 
best  calculated  for  its  restoration,  seem  very  questionable. 
He  inculcates  the  notion,  that  art  is  to  be  gradually  raise 
to  perfection  by'  the  slow  and  tedious  accumulation  o 
science,  rules,  and  machinery — thus  confounding  t  e 


*  See  Dr  Memes’s  “  Remarks  on  the  British  School  of  Portrait 
Painting.” 
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characteristic  distinction  between  abstract  science  and  the 
fine  arts.  In  short,  were  Mr  Flaxman’s  principle  to 
be  followed  out,  the  longest  life  would  hardly  suffice  to 
enable  the  student  to  acquire  the  mass  of  science  enjoined 
as  a  necessary  preparation  for  his  professional  career. 

The  great  deficiency  in  the  education  of  artists  of  the 
present  day,  is  not  so  much  in  science,  as  in  the  want  of 
a  liberal  and  classical  education  ;  without  which,  they  can 
hardly  attain  the  highest  department  of  art,  or  that  rank 
in  society  which  they  ought  to  hold. 

If  art  be  so  dependent  on  science,  how  comes  it  that 
the  moderns,  who  are  so  much  better  skilled  in  anatomy, 
and  even  in  geometry,  should  be  so  inferior  to  the  Greeks 
in  their  works  ?  The  science  of  perspective  may  be  said 
to  be  intimately  connected  with  painting  and  design,  but 
we  know  that  neither  the  theory  nor  practice  was  re¬ 
duced  to  correct  principles  till  painting  began  to  decline. 
Neither  do  we  find  that  literature  and  the  arts  always 
keep  pace  with  each  other.  Lanzi,  in  treating  of  the 
fifth  epoch  of  the  Roman  school,  (page  524,  vol.  i.)  re¬ 
marks,  “  Questo  ed  altro  cagioni  fecero  verso  il  fine  del 
secolo  XVII.  declinar  la  pittura  in  Roma,  quando  per 
altro  venevano  rialzandosi  le  huoue  lettpre  ;  prova  chiaris^ 
sima  cK  elle  non  camminano  sempre  del  pari  con  le  belle 
letter  e.  ” 

There  can  be  no  question  that  a  knowledge  of  anatomy 
is  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  an  artist,  provided  it  is 
accompanied  with  the  study  of  the  living  subject  ;  but  if 
he  assume,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  that  it  may  supersede 
the  other,  and  indulge  in  anatomical  display,  he  will  fall 
inevitably  into  error,  exaggeration,  and  unnatural  play 
of  the  muscles,  like  the  followers  of  Michel  Angelo.  Mr 
John  Bell,  the  celebrated  anatomist,  in  his  Tour  in  Italy, 
makes  some  interesting  remarks  on  the  great  difference 
between  the  false' and  exaggerated  display  of  anatomical 
science  observable  in  much  of  the  modern  sculpture,  as 
contrasted  with  the  unaffected  truth,  delicacy,  and  plastic 
forms  of  life  and  motion — the  genuine  science  of  art — 
so  conspicuous  in  the  Grecian  statuary.  In  short,  it 
seems  equally  incorrect  to  maintain,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
art  is  synonymous  with  science,  as,  on  the  other,  that 
genius  and  imagination  require  no  aid  of  science  or  cul¬ 
tivation.  The  truth  lies  between  the  two  extremes. 
Thei  •e  is,  however,  something  so  mysterious,  irregular, 
and  indefinable  in  the  inspirations  of  genius  in  the  fine 
arts— so  uncertain,  capricious,  and  unaccountable  in  the 
circumstances  connected  with  their  rise  and  decline,  as  to 
have  hitherto  baffled  the  attempts  of  all  those  who  have 
endeavoured  to  elucidate  their  history. 

Lanzi,  though  evidently  biassed  in  favour  of  the  mo¬ 
dern  academies  in  Italy,  and  willing  to  think  favourably 
of  their  academicians  and  professors,  betrays,  in  many 
passages,  doubts  and  misgivings  as  to  the  system  and  its 
results.  Among  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
school,  he  assigns  the  bad  taste  of  the  Roman  nobility, 
and  their  favouritism  in  electing  professors  of  the  acade¬ 
mies.  In  alluding  to  the  academy  of  Parma,  founded  by 
Philip  of  Bourbon  in  1757,  after  describing  its  rules  and 
the  manner  of  selecting  the  prize  pictures,  which  were 
preserved  in  a  gallery  for  public  inspection,  he  con¬ 
cludes  with  the  following  passage  : — “  Or  in  questa  rac- 
colta,  meglio  che  in  ogni  libro,  si  puo  leggere  lo  stato 
delle  scuole  ;  quale  massime  si  vadano  propagando  ;  qual 
genere  d’imitatazione,  e  quanto  libera  ora  regni ;  onde  sorga 
qualche  speranza  di  recuperare  I’arte  antica  del  colorito ; 
qual  pro  sia  venuto  alia  pittura^^dalle  copie  de’  meglior 
quadi'i  pubblicate  con  le  incisioni,  e  da’  procetti  de*  ma¬ 
estri  devolgati  con  le  stampe.  So  che  in  questo  genere 
variamente  si  pensa ;  ne  il  mio  giudizio,  ove  io  lo  inter- 
ponesse,  darrebbe  peso  a  veruna  delle  contrarie  opinioni. 
Oico  solo  che  veygendo  deftrirse  ora  alia  rayione.,  quanto 
prima  si  defeiiva  alia  praticuy  m’inclina  I’animo  alia  spe¬ 
ranza  piiitosto  che  alia  diffidenza.'' — Lanzi^  Vol.  II.  Part 
p.  340. 

To  return  to  the  Scottish  Academy,  after  so  long  a 


digression.  I  have  already  remarked,  that  the  object  of 
the  Academy  has  hitherto  been  limited  to  an  annual  ex¬ 
hibition  of  living  artists,  though  their  ulteiior  views 
comprehend  the  formation  of  a  library  of  books  on  the 
fine  arts,  a  collection  of  paintings,  prints,  casts,  models, 
&c.,  a  school  for  instruction  in  the  fine  arts,  besides  a 
fund  for  the  relief  of  members  and  widows.  It  must 
not  be  inferred  from  the  observations  I  have  just  made 
on  the  modern  academy,  that  I  am  inimical  to  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  the  Scottish  Academy.  On  the  contrary, 

I  feel  deeply  interested  in  its  prosperity,  and  I  am  only 
anxious  to  point  out  the  evils  and  abuses  of  such  bodies, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  guarded  against  as  much  as 
possible,  in  the  present  instance.  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  however,  that  one  of  the  principal  advantages  de-  . 
rived  from  such  associations  is  the  facility  of  exhibition. 
In  Protestant  countries,  and  more  particularly  Presby¬ 
terian,  both  painting  and  sculpture,  with  very  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  are  excluded  from  our  churches  and  public 
buildings.  The  idolatry  of  Paganism  in  ancient  times, 
and  the  decorative  splendour  of  Pop«*y  in  modern  Italy, 
superseded  the  necessity  of  regular  exhibitions.  Every 
temple  and  public  building,  every  church  and  palace,  was 
more  or  less  adorned  with  paintings,  mosaics,  bronzes, 
and  marbles,  open  to  all  the  world.  Great  Britain,  it  is 
true,  is  rich  in  pictures  and  statuary,  but  they  are  so  dis¬ 
persed  in  the  galleries  and  cabinets  of  the  nobility  and 
higher  classes,  as  to  render  it  a  matter  of  difiiculty  to 
gain  access  even  for  inspection,  copying  being  rarely  per¬ 
mitted.  George  IV.  had  the  merit  of  laying  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  National  Gallery,  but  it  is  yet  in  its  infancy, 
and  may  long  remain  so.  In  such  circumstances  public 
exhibitions  of  modern,  as  well  as  old  pictures,  sculpture, 
&c.,  are  irnlispensable,  not  only  as  far  as  regards  the 
prosperity  and  improvement  of  the  artists  themselves, 
but  the  diffusion  of  taste  for  the  fine  arts  among  all 
classes.  It  is  gratifying  to  observe,  that  exhibitions  are 
extending  to  Glasgow,  Dumfries,  and  Perth.  There  is 
one  institution  of  an  old  standing — the  Trustees*  Aca¬ 
demy,  with  its  fine  c<dlection  of  casts,  to  which  our  na¬ 
tive  art  is  much  indebted — though  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  its  usefulness  should  not  be  more  extended.  The 
Drawing  Academy,  in  Hill  Street,  is  likewise  an  excel¬ 
lent  institution,  as  far  as  general  education  is  concerned, 
and  must  have  a  powerful  influence  on  the  rising  genera¬ 
tion.  On  the  whole,  notwithstanding  the  depression  of 
the  times,  Scottish  art  is  rapidly  improving.  C. 


LITERARY  CRITICISM. 

The  Achievements  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  By  Alexan¬ 
der  Sutherland,  Esq.,  Author  of  “  Tales  of  a  Pil¬ 
grim,”  &c.  In  two  volumes.  Vol.  I.  (  Being  Vol. 
LXIII.  of  Constable’s  Miscellany.)  Edinburgh. 
Constable  and  Co.  1830. 

(Unpublished.) 

It  is  proper  that  the  Knights  of  Malta  should  have  an 
historian,  and  Mr  Sutherland  is  likely  to  execute  the  task 
he  has  undertaken  with  fidelity  and  spirit.  Among  the 
three  orders  of  knights,  to  which  the  Crusades  gave  birth, 
who  combined  military  with  religious  exercises,  the  Order 
of  the  Knights  Hospitallers  ot  St  John  <>t  Jerusalem, 
afterwards  known  as  the  Order  ot  Rhodes  and  IMalta, 
holds  probably  the  highest  rank.  The  Knights  lemplurs 
and  the  Teutonic  Knights  stood  for  some  time  in  equal 
reputation,  but  their  days  of  prosperity  were  of  shorter 
continuance;  and  when  the  Holy  Land  was  finally  relin¬ 
quished,  their  European  achievements  hardly  kept  pace 
with  the  fame  they  had  acquired  in  Palestine.  1  he 
Knights  of  St  John,  on  the  contrary,  acting  on  the  j»re- 
cept  of  the  Latin  poet, — “  tu  ne  ce«le  inalis,  seil  contra 
audenti'ji*  ito,”  continued  to  pertorin  leuts  ot  valour, 
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which  made  Europe  admire,  ae  they  had  turmcrly  made 
Asia  tremble. 

The  associatioiiR  of  brare  and  devoted  men,  banded 
together  in  defence  of  all  they  held  most  sacred,  form  one 
of  the  most  agreeable  features  of  the  middle  ages.  Two 
Frehch  writers,  Vertot  and  Bolsgelin,  have  already  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves  as  voluminous  chroniclers  of  the 
deeds  of  the  Knights  of  Malta.  The  former  writes  am¬ 
bitiously,  and  his  narrative  is  more  distinguished  for  its 
fervid  enthusiasm  than  for  its  historical  accuracy.  The 
latter  is  more  to  be  depended  on  ;  but  his  account  of  the 
Order  goes  no  farther  back  than'  to  the  sojourn  of  the 
Knights  in  Malta.  In  addition  to  the  information  which 
these  authors  supply,  Mr  Sutherland  has  consulted  many 
other  works  of  good  authority,  such,  in  particular,  as 
those  of  KnollCvS,  Fuller,  Hakluyt,  Gibbon,  Savary,  Po- 
cocke,  Froissart,  Brydone,  Mills,  Hallam,  and  Sorinirii. 
His  two  volumes  present  “the  first  attempt  to  arrange, 
in  a  regular  narration,  the  exploits  of  the  Knights,  from 
their  institution  in  1099  to  their  political  extinction  in 
1800.” 

As  Air  as  we  can  judge  by  the  first  half  of  Mr  Suther¬ 
land's  work,  we  have  little  doubt  that  it  will  add  to  his 
reputation  as  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  letters.  It  is  writ¬ 
ten  throughout  in  a  distinct,  flowing,  and  agreeable  style, 
and  is  full  of  spirit-stirring  adventures  by  flood  and  field. 
What  we  have  principally  to  regret  is,  that,  from  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  subject,  two-thirds  of  the  first  volume  are 
more  taken  up  with  a  general  detail  of  the  events  of  the 
Crusades,  than  with  the  individual  exploits  of  the  Hos¬ 
pitallers,  who,  though  they  were  of  powerful  service  in 
these  religious  wars,  constituted  only  one  of  its  features, 
and  are  necessarily  mingled  up  with  the  rest.  The  inte¬ 
rest  greatly  intensifies  itself  in  the  last  part  of  the  volume, 
when  we  find  them  obliged  to  retreat  to  Cyprus,  and 
thence  sallying  forth,  animated  by  one  common  mind, 
first  to  conquer  and  subsequently  to  defend  the  Island  of 
Rhodes*  We  shall  do  more  to  secure  the  favour  of  our 
readers  for  Mr  Sutherland’s  work  by  a  few  extracts, 
than  by  any  farther  remarks  of  our  own.  The  following 
is  our  author’s  account  of  the  constitution  of  the  Knights 
of  Malta : 

THE  KNIGHTS  OF  MALTA  UNDER  THEIR  FIRST  GRAND-MASTER. 

“  Raymond  organized  his  warrior-monks  into  three 
classes  or  bands,  ail  differing  in  birth,  rank,  and  profession. 
The  first  class  consisted  of  men  of  patrician  ancestry  and 
higl|  piilitary  station;  the  second  of  priests;  and  the  third 
of  serving-brothers.  The  fii*st  class,  or  Knights  of  Justice, 
were  appointed  to  bear  ai'ins,  and  monopolized  the  dignities 
of  the  Order.  The  priests,  or  chaplains,  performed  the 
services  of  religion  both  in  church  and  camp,  and  ministered 
in  the  hospital  to  the  sick  and  the  destitute.  The  serjens^ 
or  half  knights,  served  eithei*  in  the  field  or  in  the  infirmary, 
as  was  required  of  them ;  and,  in  after  times,  they  contri¬ 
buted  greatly  to  enhance  ^le  glory  and  power  of  the  Order. 
No  candidate  could  be  received  into  the  first  class,  unless  he 
were  of  noble  exti*action ;  but  it  was  not  required  of  the 
jiriests,  or  of  the  serving-brothers,  to  produce  proofs  of 
gentilitial  descent.  The  latter,  however,  enjoyed  many 
honou]*able  privileges  in^common  with  the  knights;  and, 
when  their  utility  became  better  known,  a  certiiin  number 
of  comm'anderies  were  specially  reserveil  for  them.*  At 
his  profession,  each  brother  took  the  usual  monkish  vows  of 
chastity,  obedience,  and  poverty ;  and  the  knights  further 
solemnly  engaged  to  advance  the  true  faith,  and  defend,  with 
their  swords,  the  Christian  name.  The  banner  of  St  John 
bore  a  white  cross  on  a  red  field  ;  and  it  was  declaiunl,  that 
any  knight  who  should  abandon  it,  or  otherwise  dishonour 
himself  in  Paynim  war,  should  be  publicly  stripped  of  the 
sacred  sign,  and  the  habit  of  the  Order. 

“  In  the  middle  ages,  the  quality  of  chevalier  or  knight-^ 
or,  in  other  words,  the  privilege  of  serving  on  horseback  in 
war — was  confined  exclusively  to  persons  of  noble  birth. 
Knighthood  was  usually  conferred  on  the  field,  either  before 
€»r  after  battle,  as  the  noblest  recoin pioise  of  valour ;  and 
the  proudest  day  of  the  warrior’s  life,  was  that  in  which  his 
Itsider  ]>ublicly  proclaimed  that  he  had  won  his  spurs.  The 

*  Serjieti^,  or  serjens,  is  an  old  French  word,  signifyiug  ou  inferior 
i>ersou.  The  mouvrn  word  **  sergeant*’  is  synoDymous. 


I  constitution  of  the  Order  of  St  John,  therefore,  blending  as 
it  did  the  grave  anil  rigorous  obligations  of  the  monk  with 
the  stirring  and  perilous  duties  of  the  soldier,  was  eminently 
consonant  with  the  superstitious  and  warlike  spirit  of  the 
age;  and  the  youthful  chivalry  of  Europe  emulated  each 
other  in  anxiety  to  be  enrolled  under  the  White  Cross  ban¬ 
ner.  In  a  little  time,  the  Order  was  crowded  with  valiant 
:  knights  from  every  country  in  Christendom;  and  this  in¬ 
flux  of  membei*s  suggested  a  new  distinction  ;  iiarnelv,  the 
division  of  the  Order  into  seven  languages — those  of*  Pro¬ 
vence,  Auvergne,  France,  Italy,  Arragon,  Germany,  and 
England.  To  that  of  Arragon  was  subsequently  added  the 
language  of  Castile  and  Portugal.  A  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  years  after  this  division,  (1259,)  it  was  found  necessary 
to  propitiate  the  jiride  and  pretence  of  the  knights,  by  the 
introduction  of  an  aristocratical  distinction  in  point  ofdress 
between  them  and  the  serving-brothers.  By  this  regula¬ 
tion,  the  knights  were  authorized  to  wear  in  the  convent  a 
black  mantle,  and  in  the  camp  a  sopra  vest,  or  coat  of  arms, 
with  a  white  cross  upon  a  red  field.*  The  proofs  required 
of  aristocratical  parentage,  varied  according  to  the  country 
of  the  postulant.  The  Italian  did  not  require  to  go  farther 
back  than  his  grandmothers ;  and  candidates  from  the  com¬ 
mercial  states  of  Genoa,  Lucca,  and  Florence,  where  wealth 
in  some  degree  counterbalanced  birth,  might  aspire  to  the 
grand  cross,  though  they  could  not  boast  of  a  single  quarter¬ 
ing.  The  Frenchman  had  to  prove  eight  quarters  of  gen¬ 
tility,  which  included  his  great-grandfathers.  The  Spaniard 
and  Portuguese,  like  the  Italian,  had  to  prove  that  his  gi’and- 
motherS  were  noble — being  four  quarters ;  and  the  German 
had  to  produce  no  less  than  sixteen.  The  government  of  the 
Order  was  strictly  aristocraticjil.  The  Master  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  council,  which  exercised  a  supreme  jurisdiction ; 
and,  as  such,  he  had  a  double  vote.  The  veteran  knights, 
who,  when  the  Order  waxed  potent  over  the  whole  of 
Christendom,  were  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  commanderies,  held  their  authority  entirely  at  the 
council’s  pleasure — being  regarded  merely  as  the  stewards 
of  the  fraternity,  from  whom  a  strict  and  conscientious 
report  of  their  intromissions  with  the  public  revenue  was 
periodically  expected.” 

Mr  Sutherland’s  style  rises  with  his  theme,  and  be¬ 
comes  at  will  manly,  vigorous,  and  eloquent.  Take  as 
an  example  the  following  animated  passage : 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  JERUSALEM  BY  THE  CRUSADERS. 

“  On  the  7th  of  June,  1099,  the  Christian  army  encamped 
before  the  city.  Battle,  desertion,  and  disease,  had  fright¬ 
fully  thinned  its  ranks ;  and  of  the  seven  hundred  thousand 
fighting  men  who  had  marshalled  in  the  plains  of  Bithy- 
nia,  there  remained,  exclusive  of  the  garrisons  left  in  the 
conquered  cities,  scai’cely  twenty-two  thousand  fit  for  the 
field.  The  pious  zeal  of  the  crusailers,  however,  had  sur¬ 
vived  all  the  vicissitudes  of  their  long  and  toilsome  march. 
When  they  beheld  the  hallowed  city  from  afar,  the  van¬ 
guard  uttered  a  shout,  which,  rolling  backward  on  the 
line  of  march,  was  echoed  by  the  whole  host.  The  more 
devout  manifested  their  rapture  by  kneeling  down  in  the 
dust,  and  shedding  tears  of  joy  ;  and  many  bared  their  feet 
on  approaching  the  sacred  walls.  The  Counts  of  Flanders 
and  Normandy  pitched  their  tents  to  the  northward  of  the 
city,  near  the  church  erected  on  the  spot  where  Stephen  the 
proto-mjirtyr  died.  Godfrey  and  Tancred  erected  their 
standards  on  the  first  swell  of  Mount  Calvary — and  Ray¬ 
mond  of  Toulouse  occupied  a  position  to  the  south  of  Mount 
Sion.  On  the  fifth  day  of  the  siege,  the  crusadera  made  a 
furious  attfack  ;  and,  amid  a  storm  of  arrows  and  fire-balls, 
burst  the  first  barrier,  and  strove  to  surmount  the  walls  by 
escalade.  The  want  of  engines  to  batter  them  down,  and 
ladders  to  scale  them,  rendered  the  assault  abortive ;  and 
the  crosses  were  driven  back  with  shame  and  slaughter  to 
their  camp.  This  defeat  was  followed  by  a  grievous  scarcity 
of  provisions  and  water;  and  the  excessive  ]»rivations  which 
this  deficiency  occasioned,  overwbelim?d  the  whole  army 
with  suffering  and  anguish.  So  extreme  was  the  thii*st  ot 
the  soldiers,  who  vainly  sought  for  water  in  the  stony 
ravines  that  seamed  the  country,  that  they  dug  holes  in  the 
ground,  and  pressed  the  damp  clods  to  their  lips  to  moisten 
them.  On  the  15th  of  July,  the  army  again  advanced  to 


♦  The  crusaders  wore  this  sacred  emblem  commonly  on 
shoulders,  sewed  on  their  garments.  In  the  first  crusade,  all  of  th^ 
were  redi  in  the  third,  the  French  alone  preserved  that  colour;  while 
green  crosses  were  adopted  by  the  Flemings,  and  white  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish. — Ducaji^e,  In  EngUunb  however,  as  would  appear  from  tac 
national  ensigns,  red  has  always  been  the  favourite  colour. 
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the  assault.  Through  the  exertions  of  Godfrey  and  Ray¬ 
mond,  some  Genoese  mariners  from  Jaffa  constructed  two 
huge  movable  towers  of  timber,  brought  from  Sichem,  a 
place  thirty  miles  distant,  and  rolled  them  with  immense 
labour  to  the  ftmt  of  the  fortifications.  Drawbridges  were 
made  to  extend  from  the  top  of  these  turrets  to  the  battle¬ 
ment  ;  and  when  the  sun  rose  on  the  beleagured  city,  they 
were  seen  crowded  with  chosen  warriors,  eager  lo  grapple 
hand  to  hand  with  the  Moslem  foe.  RaymoiHrs  tower  was 
burned  to  ashes  by  the  fire  which  the  besieged  hurled  against 
it;  but  the  Count  of  Bouillon's  fully  answered  the  purpose 
for  which  it  had  been  constructed.  Armed  as  an  archer, 
Godfrey  posted  himself  on  its  summit,  and  for  a  consider- 
ajile  time  his  bowmen  alone  maintained  the  battle.  ‘  But 
at  the  hour,*  says  the  Chronicler,  ‘  when  the  Saviour  of 
the  world  gave  up  the  ghost,  a  warrior  named  Letolde, 
who  fought  in  Godfrey's  tower,  leaped  the  first  upon  the 
ramparts.  He  wa^i  followed  by  Guicher — the  Guicher 
who  had  vanquished  a  lion  ;  Godfrey  was  the  third,  and 
,all  the  other  knights  rushed  on  after  their  chief.  Throwing 
aside  their  bows  and  arrows,  they  now  drew  their  swords ; 
at  sight  of  which  the  enemy  abandoned  the  walls,  and  ran 
down  into  the  city,  whither  the  soldiers  of  Christ  with 
loud  shouts  pursued  them.'  At  three  in  the  afternoon,  the. 
standard  of  the  Cross  waved  in  triumph  on  the  walls ;  and, 
after  four  hundred  and  sixty  years  or  bondage,  the  Holy 
City  passed  from  under  the  Mohammedan  yoke. 

“  The  victory  thus  bravely  won  was  tarnished  by  the  fero¬ 
city  of  the  conquerors.  All  who  showed  the  smallest  dis¬ 
position  to  resist  were  hewn  down  ;  and,  for  three  whole 
days,  promiscuous  massacre  and  pillage  prevailed.  Ten 
thousand  miserable  beings,  who  had  been  promised  quarter, 
were  barbarously  put  to  the  sword ;  and  infants  even  were 
butchered  in  the  cradle,  and  at  their  mother's  breast.  In 
the  court  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  a  structure  built  on  the 
site  of  the  famous  Temple  of  Solomon,  to  which  thousands 
.of  fugitives  fled  as  a  sanctuary,  the  Latin  knights  rode  fet¬ 
lock  deep  in  Saracen  gore.  The  whole  city  swam  with 
blood ;  and  the  victors,  sated  at  last  with  slaughter,  looked 
themselves  with  horror  on  the  desolation  which  their  own 
inhuman  fury  had  made. 

“  Wlien  the  work  of  death  was  over,  the  chief  crusaders, 
in  accordance  with  the  devout  zeal  which  animated  them, 
laid  aside  their  arms,  washed  their  bloody  hands,  and, 
barefooted  and  uncovered,  repaired  in  solemn  procession  to 
the, Redeemer's  tomb.  The  fierce  warriors  who  had  so 
recently  abandoned  themselves  to  the  most  revolting  atro- 
^cities,  were  seen  kissing  with  pious  fervour  the  memorials 
of  the  sufferings  of  Him  who  had  been  the  messenger  of 
j>eac4i  to  man;  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre  resounded  with 
their  triumphant  anthems  and  repentant  groans.  In  the 
.height  of  their  enthusiasm,  they  fell  at  Peter  the  Hermit’s 
feet,  praising  God  as  glorified  in  his  servant.” 

As  a  contrast  of  a  striking  nature  to  the  passage  just 
quoted,  we  present  our  readers  with  our  author's  ac¬ 
count  of 

THE  RE-CONQUEST  OF  JERUSALEM  BY  SALADIN. 

The  last  days  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  now  seemed 
to  be  fast  approaching.  The  king  and  the  flower  of  his 
nobles  were  in  captivity — the  manhood  of  the  country  had 
fallen  under  the  swords  of  the  Infidels — and  the  military 
ordei*8  were  nearly  extinct.  It  was  under  these  disastrous 
circumstances  that  the  few  Hospitallei*s,  still  marshalled 
under  their  once  victorious  banner,  assembled,  to  elect  a 
lejider  in  the  stead  of  the  venerable  knight  who  had  received 
his  death-wound  in  the  battle  of  Tiberias.  That  dignity 
was  no  longer  an  object  of  competition,  but  so  beset  with 
carej?  and  perils,  that  the  knights  with  difficulty  prevailed 
on  Ermengard  Daps,  on  whom  their  choice  fell,  to  accept 
It,  which  he  did,  under  the  conviction  that  it  remained  only 
for  himself  and  his  brethren  to  seek  an  honourable  death 
(1187.)  Saladin  lost  no  time  in  following  up  liis  victory 
by  new  conquests.  INIany  of  the  strongest  places  in  the 
kingdom,  drained  of  tlieir  garrisons,  and  filiwi  with  dismay 
at  the  rapidity  with  which  he  overran  the  country,  threw 
open  tlieir  gates ;  and,  at  length,  anxious  to  smite  the 
Christian  }»ower  to  the  core,  he  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem, 
which  was  defended  only  by  a  few  thousand  Christians,  the 
chief  of  whom  were  followers  of  the  Greek  church,  and  of 
course  hostile  to  the  Latin  8UjH*emacy.  The  queen,  who 
awaited  within  the  walls  the  ruin  of  ner  throne,  offered  to 
capitulate;  but  Saladin,  knowing  her  inability  to  offer  a 
protracted  resistance,  rejected  the  proposition,  and  declared, 
l-hat,  if  the  city  did  not  instantly  sui  reiider,  he  would  sciile 


the  ramparts,  sword  in  hand,  and  avenge,  by  an  iiidlscrif> 
minate  massacre  of  the  inhabitants,  the  Moslem  blood  shed 
by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  This  answer  rendered  the  Latins 
desperate,  and  they  resolved  to  bury  themselves  under  the 
ruins  of  their  shattereil  battlements.  Even  the  women, 
gathering  courage  from  despair,  took  arms,  an<l  prepareil 
themselves  to  share  the  death  that  awaited  their  natural 
protectors;  and  so  bravely  did  the  garrison  repel  every 
assault,  that,  at  the  end  of  fourteen  days,  the  sultan  was 
glad  to  sign  the  treaty  which  he  had  j)reviously  rejected. 
The  terms  were  at  once  honourable  to  tlie  garrison,  and  in¬ 
dicative  of  a  rare  humanity  in  the  conqueror.  The  city  was 
left  undespoiled,  and  the  Christian  nobh^  and  soldiers  were 
permitted  to  march  out  with  their  arms,  and  guiu'pnteed  a 
safe  convoy  to  any  town  in  which  they  might  choose  to  seek 
refuge.  As  to  the  inhabitants,  the  native  Greeks  were 
allowed  to  remain  unmolested  ;  but  such  as  were  Latins  by 
descent,  were  required  to  pay  a  ransom  ;  the  men  ten,  the 
women  five,  and  the  children  two  crowns  of  gold,  and  to 
remove  to  some  other  place.  All  persons  who  were  unable 
to  pay  this  ransom,  were  detained  as  slaves. 

“  Notwithstanding  the  clement  terms  of  this  treaty,  the 
last  article  of  which  alone  pressed  with  severity  on  the  van¬ 
quished,  religious  associations  gave  it  an  aspect  of  refined 
cruelty  to  the  unhappy  Latins,  who  passed  the  last  night 
they  remained  possessors  of  the  city  in  lamentations  and 
tears.  Multitudes,  carried  away  by  a  pious  enthusiasm, 
which  momentarily  became  stronger  as  the  hour  of  their 
expulsion  drew  near,  hastened  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and 
prostrated  themselves  in  mournful  humiliation  before  it. 
Saladin,  with  a  consideration  that  did  him  honour,  refmin-* 
ed  from  entering  the  city,  though  the  gates  were  thrown 
open  at  sunrise,  until  these  melancholy  demonstrations  were 
ended,  and  the  last  of  the  Latin  Christians  had  bidden  it  a 
final  farewell.  The  matrons,  carrying  their  infants,  led 
the  procession  ; — after  them  came  the  men,  hearing  provi¬ 
sions  for  their  journey,  and  such  household  relics  as  circum¬ 
stances  permitted  them  to  remove ; — and,  Listly,  came  the 
queen,  and  the  two  infant  princesses,  her  daughters,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  priesthood,  the  remnant  of  the  nobility,  and 
the  few  military  men  who  were  still  able  to  grasp  a  lance. 
It  is  said,  that  several  of  the  Christian  ladies,*  whose  lords 
were  in  captivity,  uttered  dolorous  cries,  and  lifted  up  their 
hands  in  earnest  supplication,  when  they  beheld  Saladin,  as 
he  stood  watching  their  departure.  The  noble-minded 
Kurd,  on  being  made  acquainted  with  the  cau>e  of  their 
grief,  which  one  of  them,  Avho  had  prostrated  herself  at  his 
feet,  energetically  described  as  to  be  lightened  only  by  tho 
liberation  of  their  natural  protectors,  humanely  ordei*ed  such 
.prisoners  as  they  named  to  be  set  free,  and  dismissed  the 
fair  suppliants  with  several  princely  gifts.  Nor  did  the 
generosity  of  the  conqueror  terminate  with  this  chivalrous 
action.  With  that  respect  for  valour  and  humanity  which 
.supremely  distinguished  him,  he  no  sooner  heard  of  the 
benevolent  attention  which  the  Hospitallers  were  in  tlie 
habit  of  bestowing  on  the  sick  and  wounded,  than  he  grant¬ 
ed  ten  of  them  permission  to  remain  a  Vear  longer  in  Jeru¬ 
salem,  to  perfect  the  cure  of  all  the  sufferers  who  had  been 
confided  to  their  care. 

“Thus,  on  the  2d  of  October,  1187,  at  the  distance  of 
eighty-eight  years  from  its  conquest  by  the  first  crusadei*8, 
Jerusalem  passed  once  more  under  the  Mohammedan  yoke. 
Saladin,  ere  he  entered  the  subjugated  capital,  caused  the 
bells  of  the  Christian  temples  to  be  broken  and  melted  down^ 
and  the  Patriarchal  Church,  which  had  originally  been  a 
magnificent  mosque,  built  by  the  Caliph  Omai*,  on  the 
ruins  of  the  famous  Temple  of  Solomon,  was  carefully 
purified  with  rose-water,  and  again  dedicated  to  Infidel 
rites.  The  great  cross  which  surmounted  the  dome  of  this 
superb  structure,  was  also  displaced  by  the  sultan’s  orders, 
and,  as  a  mark  of  degradation,  dragged  lor  two  successive  days 
througli  the  filth  of  the  streets.  The  wars  of  near  a  century 
had  won  for  the  city  that  had  been  the  object  ol  so  muca 
pious  zeal  and  so  many  sanguinary  conflicts,  nothing  save 
fresh  dishonour  and  a  heavier  chain.” 

We  have  room  for  only  one  other  extract.  It  shall  be 
a  story  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  the  White  Cross 
Knights  : 

THE  KNIGHT  OF  MALTA  AND  THE  DRAGON. 

“  It  is  ill  the  annals  of  this  Grandmaster’s  government, 
that  the  following  legend  finds  a  place.  A  huge  s<Tj>ent,  or 
crocodile,  for  it  is  descrilied  jis  an  amphibious  animal,  had 
taken  up  its  abode  in  a  cavern  on  tlie  brink  ol  a  marsh 
situated  at  the  base  of  Mount  St  Stephen,  (in  Rhodes,) 
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nbout  two  miles  from  the  city,  from  whence  it  sallied  forth 
frecjuently  in  search  of  prey.  Not  oriljr  cattle,  but  even  men, 
became  its  victims ;  and  the  whole  island  trembled  at  its 
voracity.  Knight  after  knight,  ambitious  of  the  renown  of 
slaying  such  a  monster,  stole  singly  and  secretly  to  its  haunt, 
and  never  returned.  The  creature  was  covered  with  scales, 
which  were  proof  against  the  keenest  arrows  and  darts; 
and  at  length  the  Grandmaster  held  it  his  duty  to 
•forbid  his  knights  from  courting  so  unequal  an  encounter. 
Deodato  de  Gozon,  a  knight  of  the  language  of  Pro¬ 
vence,  alone  failed  to  respect  this  prohibition,  and  resolved 
to  deliver  the  island  from  the  monster,  or  perish.  Having 
often  reconnoitred  the  beast  from  a  distance,  he  constructed 
a  model  of  it  of  wood  or  pasteboard,  and  habituated  two 
young  bull-dogs  to  throw  themselves  under  its  belly,  on  a 
certain  cry  being  given,  while  he  himself,  mounted  and  clad 
in  armour,  assailed  it  with  his  lance.  Having  perfected 
his  arrangements,  he  bestrode  his  charger,  and  rode  down 
privately  into  the  marsh,  leaving  several  confidential  at¬ 
tendants  stationed  in  a  spot  from  whence  they  could  behold 
the  combat.  The  monster  no  sooner  beheld  him  approach, 
than  it  ran,  with  mouth  open  and  eyes  darting  fire,  to 
devour  him.  Gozon  charged  it  with  his  lance,  but  the 
impenetrable  scales  turned  aside  the  weapon  ;  and  his  steed, 
terrified  at  the  fierce  hissing  and  abominable  effluvium  of  the 
creature,  became  so  ungovernable,  that  he  had  to  dismount, 
and  trust  to  his  good  sword  and  his  dogs.  But  the  scales 
of  the  monster  were  as  proof  against  his  falchion  as  his 
dance.  With  a  slap  of  its  tail,  it  dashed  him  to  the  earth, 
and  was  just  opening  its  voracious  jaws  to  devour  him,  hel- 
•raet,  hauberk,  spurs  and  all,  when  his  faithful  dogs  gripped 
it  tightly  with  their  teeth  in  a  vulnerable  part  of  the  belly. 

‘  On  this,  the  knight  quickly  sprung  to  his  feet,  and  thrust 
his  sword  up  to  the  hilt,  in  a  place  which  had  no  scales  to 
defend  it.  The  monster,  rearing  itself  in  agony,  fell  with 
a  tremendous  hiss  on  the  knight,  and  again  prostrated  him 
'in  the  dust ;  and  though  it  instantly  gasped  its  last,  so  pro¬ 
digious  was  its  size,  that  Gozon  would  have  been  squeezed 
'to  death,  had  not  his  attendants,  seeing  the  object  of  their 
terror  deprived  of  life,  made  haste  to  his  assistance.  They 
found  their  master  in  a  swoon;  but  after  they  had  with 
great  difficulty  drawn  him  from  under  the  serpent,  he  be¬ 
gan  to  breathe  again,  and  speedily  recovered.  The  fame  of 
this  achievement  being  bruited  in  the  city,  a  multitude  of 
people  hurrie<l  forth  to  meet  him.  He  was  conducted  in 
triumph  to  the  Grandmaster’s  palace  ;  but  that  dignitary, 

•  heedless  of  popular  acclamation,  sternly  demanded,  where¬ 
fore  he  had  violated  his  orders,  and  commanded  him  to  be 
cairied  to  prison.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Council, 
he  proposed  that  the  culprit  should  atone  for  his  disobe¬ 
dience  with  his  life ;  but  this  severe  sentence  was  mitigated 
to  a  deprivation  of  the  habit  of  the  Order.  To  this  degra¬ 
dation  he  was  forced  to  submit ;  but  in  a  little  time  the 
Grandmaster  relented,  and  not  only  restored  him  to  his 
former  rank,  but  loaded  him  with  favours.” 

We  desiderate  in  the  present  day  a  few  more  such 
writers  as  Mr  Sutherland, — judicious,  correct,  and  tempe¬ 
rate  ;  never  led  astray  by  prejudice  or  passion,  nor  daz¬ 
zled  by  false  glitter,  nor  betrayed  by  affectation,  nor  ren¬ 
dered  disagreeable  by  conceit.  A  patient  investigator,  a 
clear  thinker,  and  a  happy  composer,  is  the  person  most 
calculated  to  enrich  such  a  publication  as  Constable’s 
Miscellany  with  the  matured  fruits  of  an  elegant  and 
well-regulated  mind.  We  shall  be  glad  to  meet  with  Mr 
Sutherland  again  in  the  concluding  volume  of  his  work, 
and  we  cordially  wish  him  success  in  this  and  all  his  fu¬ 
ture  literary  undertakings. 


*rhe  Excitempnt ;  or  a  Book  to  induce  Young  People  to 

Read.  For  1831.  Edinburgh.  Waugh  and  Junes. 

ISino.  Pp.  39G. 

We  had  occasion,  about  the  end  of  last  year,  to  speak 
of  the  first  volume  of  this  series  in  terms  of  much  com¬ 
mendation.  It  is  exactly  what  it  professes  to  be _ a 

book  which  holds  out  a  strong  inducement  to  young 
people,  who  love  the  murvelious,  to  read  and  learn.  It 
contains  y>as.sages  judiciously  selected  from  popular  wri- 
ters,  giving  an  account  of  remarkable  aytyiearances  in 
nature,  signal  preservations,  and  such  incidents  as  are 
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particularly  fitted  to  arrest  the  youthful  mind  The  suc¬ 
cess  which  the  former  vDlume  met  with  has  determined 
the  editor  to  present  another,  containing  new  selections  • 
and  he  promises  to  continue  his  labours  annually  as  long 
as  they  meet  with  similar  encouragement.  One  interest¬ 
ing  feature  of  the  volume  consists  in  several  original  ar¬ 
ticles,  communicated  by  persons  of  great  respectability, 
who  have  been  over  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  en¬ 
joyed  opportunities  of  seeing  strange  sights.  From  these 
communications  we  shall  take  an  extract  or  two.  We 
begin  with  the  following  remarkable  story ; 

SINGULAR  PRESENTIMENT  EXPERIENCED  BY  AN  OFFICER, 
RESPECTING  THE  MANNER  OF  HIS  DEATH. 

‘‘  I  had  occasion,  in  the  year  1800,  to  be  engaged  as  as¬ 
sistant-surgeon  to  the  flank  companies  of  his  Majesty’s  77th 
regiment,  then  employed  with  some  other  troops,  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant-ColonelJohn  Montresor,  in  storm¬ 
ing  the  fortified  lines  of  Arracarra,  in  the  Bullum  Rajah’s 
country.  These  lines  had  been  previously  stormed  twice, 
but  without  success,  and  while  our  troops  were  repulsed, 
considerable  loss  was  sustained. 

“  Captain  Gross  at  that  time  commanded  a  detachment  of 
the  Madras  pioneers.  On  theevening  before  theattack,Lieut.- 
Col.  Montresor  ordered  all  the  commanding  officers  to  wait 
upon  him  in  his  tent,  to  give  them  instructions  respecting 
the  plan  of  attack  next  morning.  Captain  Gross  was  one  of 
the  number.  On  leaving  the  colonel’s  tent,  he  remarked  to 
his  brother  officers,  ‘  I  am  certain  I  shall  be  killed  to-mor¬ 
row  morning.*  Of  course  they  laughed  at  him,  knowing 
him  to  be  a  brave  officer,  and  though  rather  a  person  of  ec.- 
centric  character,  he  was  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  He 
added,  ‘  In  passing  through  a  batta  field,  before  we  come 
to  the  bamboo  hedge,  which  the  enemy  have  fortified,  I 
shall  first  get  a  slight  wound  in  my  arm,  round  which  I 
shall  wrap  my  handkerchief* — taking  his  handkerchief,  and 
showing  how  he  would  do  it — ‘  and  then,  when  I  advance  to 
place  the  scaling  ladders,  I  shall  receive  a  shot  through  the 
heart ;  then  I  shall  die  as  they  do  on  the  stage* — showing 
again,  by  his  gesticulation,  how  he  would  do.  Another 
laugh  from  his  brother  officers  ensued  ;  but  he  added,  ‘  Gen¬ 
tlemen,  I  assure  you  it  will  be  all  true.*  To  Lieutenant 
Noble  of  the  Madras  army,  he  said,  ‘  Noble,  I  will  send 
you  home  my  new  Gibson*  saddle  and  bridle  to-night.  I 
shall  have  no  use  for  them  to-morrow,  as  we  walk  to  the 
attack.  I  think,  therefore,  it  will  be  better  to  send  them 
to-night,  in  case  my  black  i*ascals  play  tricks  with  them 
after  I  am  gone.* 

“In  going  to  the  attack  next  morning,  Noble  remarked, 

‘  Gross  has  actually  sent  me  his  saddle  and  bridle.*  In  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  attack  the  fortified  lines  of  the  enemy  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  the  rice-ground  that  intervened,  there  was  a 
small  rising  ground.  From  this,  two  or  three  rounds  of 
six-pounders  were  fired  at  the  lines;  after  which  orders 
were  given  for  the  storming  party  to  advance,  with  Captain 
Gross  at  their  head.  In  entering  the  batta  (rice)  field,  as  he 
mentioned,  he  got  his  first  wound  in  the  arm.  Soon  alter 
this  I  received  an  order  to  send  forward,  without  delay,  a 
(ionbf^  as  an  officer  was  wounded.  (This  was  a  vehicle  for 
bringing  him  to  the  rear,  to  receive  assistance.)  One  was 
immediately  dispatched  ;  but  before  it  came  up,  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  second  wound,  which  penetrated  his  chest.  He 
was  immediately  brought  to  me,  but  life  was  extinct.  It 
appeared  that  he  had  instantly  expired;  audit  was  observed 
by  those  near  him,  that  he  fell  much  in  the  way  he  had  de¬ 
scribed  the  evening  before. 

“  Not  one  officer  was  killed  on  this  occasion  but  himself, 
and  the  circumstance  produced  at  the  time  a  very  powerful 
sensation.  He  was  buried  in  the  evening,  or  next  day, 
under  a  tree.  On  opening  his  desk,  it  was  found  that  h<? 
had  written  his  will  immediately  after  parting  with  his 
friends  the  preceding  night.” 

The  following  adventure  at  sea,  though  differing  in  its 
character  from  the  above  narrative,  will  be  read  with  no 
less  interest : 

A  SCOTCH  PRIZE,  OR  CATCHING  A  TARTAR. 

“In  the  summer  of  1803,  when  master  of  his  majesty  s 
ship  Thunderer,  Captain  William  Bedford,  we  had  been 
favoured  with  a  few  days’  cruize  off  the  Garonne,  by  the 

♦  This  name  was  given  to  a  particular  kind  of  saddle  made  by  one 
Gibson,  which  at  lliat  time  was  thought  parliculaily  valuable. 
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comniander-in-chief.  Admiral  Cornwallis,  who  was  at  that 
time  blockading  Brest.  After  making  some  captures,  we 
were  returning  to  join  the  fleet  with  a  northerly  wind, 
beating  and  tacking  occasionally,  when  a  sail  was  perceived 
to  leeward,  and  as  at  the  same  time  a  few  ships  were  off 
Ferrol,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Edward  Pellew,  (now 
Lord  Exmouth,)  no  notice  was  taken  of  this  ship,  beating 
to  windward  in  the  same  direction.  She  was  considered 
one  of  bur  small  ships  of  war,  with  dispatches  from  Ferrol. 
The  whole  of  our  ship's  lower  deck-guns  were  secured  with 
ports  lashed  in  ;  and  as  it  had  been  blowing  fresh  and  squal¬ 
ly,  the  half-ports  in  the  upper  deck  were  likewise  in. 

“  Perceiving  the  ship  at  sunset  to  leeward,  and  which 
bad  now  neared  us  considerably,  to  be  a  single-decked 
ship,  little  or  no  notice  was  taken  of  her.  It  was  only 
remarked  she  had  not  made  her  number  to  us,  (that  is,  de¬ 
noting  her  name;)  but  no  other  impression  was  felt  than 
that  she  was  a  sloop-of-war,  or  small  frigate,  with  dis¬ 
patches  from  Sir  Edward  Pellew  to  the  admiral,  as  she 
was  under  a  press  of  sail,  and  coming  up  with  us  very  fast. 
Never  for  a  moment  dreaming  that  we,  a  British  seventy- 
four,  were  the  object  of  her  chase,  all  remained  in  the  most 
perfect  security  on  board  of  our  ship  ;  n(»t  a  gun  was  ready, 
not  a  marine  under  arms ;  when  about  ten  o’cdock  in  the 
evening,  it  was  reported  to  Captain  Bedford,  Mr  Oliver, 
and  myself,  that  the  ship  that  had  been  in  sight  ail  day  was 
coming  up  to  hail  us.  I  went  on  the  quarter-deck  with 
Captain  Bedford,  merely  expecting  to  hear  the  news  from 
Sir  Edward’s  squadron.  On  the  strange  ship  coming 
alongside,  ^ve  were  hailed  in  English,  to  know  what  ship ; 
and  before  an  answer  could  be  given,  a  whole  broadside  was 
poured  in  upon  us.  Thus  was  a  British  seventy-four  at¬ 
tacked  by  a  ship  of  twenty-four  guns,  who  had  fifty  of  her 
prime  men  prepared  for  boarding,  up  in  her  rigging,  with 
cutlasses  and  pistols,  and  the  seventy- four  lulled  into  secu¬ 
rity  from  deception  ;  not  a  musket  in  readiness  to  resist  the 
attack!  The  small  ship  had  during  the  whole  day  chased 
us  as  an  East  Indiaman  bound  to  tiie  Channel,  which  had 
not  heard  of  the  war,  as  it  had  broke  out  but  a  few  days 
previous,  after  the  short  jieace  of  Amiens. 

“  Much  of  our  rigging  was  cut  by  this  sudden  attack,  hut 
fortunately  no  person  was  wounded.  The  boarders  from 
the  enemy,  which  we  now  knew  him  to  be,  did  not  board, 
as  (they  said  afterwards)  they  were  afraid  the  sea  was  too 
heavy  to  lay  us  alongside.  Taking  it  n(»w  for  granted,  by 
our  not  returning  the  fire,  w'e  must  be  the  supposed  East 
Indiaman,  they  proceeded  ahead  of  us,  and  continued  close 
to  us  during  the  night,  intending  to  board  us  at  daylight. 
During  this  period,  all  w'as  kept  as  silent  as  possible  on 
board  our  ship  ;  the  guns  were  got  in  readiness,  the  marines 
under  arms ;  no  attempt  to  chase  or  approach  nearer  to  the 
enemy  was  made ;  the  same  sail  was  carried  during  the 
night.  This  manoeuvre  answered  our  wishes,  for  she  could 
soon  have  outsailed  us.  The  boats  on  the  quarters  were 
anned  and  ready  to  be  lowered  down  at  a  moment’s  notice, 
with  the  crews  and  officers  in  them.  1  was  the  boarding 
officer  appointed. 

«  At  dawn  of  day,  according  to  expectation,  she  dropped 
alongside,  to  board  the  supposed  East  Indiaman.  What 
must  have  been  their  surprise,  I  leave  the  reader  to  conjec¬ 
ture,  when  up  went  the  lower-deck  ports,  and  two  tier  of 
guns  presented  themselves,  with  a  tlireat  of  being  imme¬ 
diately  sunk,  if  they  did  not  let  go  their  topsail  halliards, 
and  strike  ;  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  the  boats  were  along¬ 
side,  and  took  possession  of  a  beautiful  new  ship,  called  IjU 
Venus,  of  24  guns,  and  150  men,  only  four  days  from  Bor¬ 
deaux,  and  had  taken  nothing  except  the  ‘  Scotch  prize,* 
namely,  his  Majesty’s  ship  Thunderer,  of  74  guns. 

“  Remarks.  —  From  the  unsuspected  attack,  and  unpre¬ 
pared  state  of  H.  M.  S.  Thunderer,  had  the  night  been  mo¬ 
derate,  and  La  Venus  boarded,  as  was  their  full  intention, 
the  consequences  must  have  been  of  the  most  serious  and 
direful  nature.  Fifty  brave  fellows  would  have  killed 
most  of  the  watch  on  deck,  before  those  below  could  have 
flown  to  defend  them ;  and  the  captain,  and  such  officers  as 
might  be  on  deck,  would  have  fallen.  Nay,  I  think  it 
questionable  if  the  ship  might  not  have  been  captured  under 
these  peculiar  circumstances.” 

We  conclude  with  an  account  of  an  extraordinary  feat 
performed  by  a  Brahmin,  which,  much  as  we  admire  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Six  Feet  Club,  we  strongly  suspect  it 
would  puzzle  any  of  them  to  equal.  By  the  attention  of 
the  Publishers,  we  are  enabled  to  introduce  into  our 
columns  the  wood  cut  which  illustrates  the  narrative  : 


AN  EXTRAORDINARY  FEAT  OF  A  BRAHMIN  AT  MADRAS  SIT¬ 
TING  IN  THE  AIR.  BY  AN  EYE-WITNESS. 

[*'  Having  heard  Colonel  ***of  the  Madras  army  mention  his 
having  witnessed  the  very  unaccountable  feat  to  which  this  article 
refers,  we  requested  him  to  state  the  particulars  in  writing.  WiUi 
this  request  he  kindly  complied,  by  sending  the  following  reply,  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  drawing  of  the  Brahmin,  taken  on  the  spot.”] 

“  I  have  much  pleasure,  according  to  your  wish,  in  send¬ 
ing  you  the  view  of  the  famous  Brahmin,  as  he  appears 
sitting  in  the  air.  The  ditferent  parts  of  the  apparatus 
used  by  him,  as  they  appear  when  shown  sep  irately,  are, 
— 1st,  a  common  stool ;  2d,  a  brass  cup,  put  loOvSely  on  the 
stool  which  the  upright  forked  stick  rests  in;  3d,  upright 
stick  resting  in  the  cup ;  4th,  hinge  or  bar  which  the  left 
hand  rests  on. 


I  The  Bi’ahmin  is  a  native  of  Cudapah,  a  town  and 
I  district  ccdtMi  to  the  Nizam  by  TipjMJO,  in  the  year  17J>:?, 
and  afterwards  ceded  to  the  Nizam  by  the  Company,  and 
under  the  Madras  government.  His  extraordinary  feats 
had  long  been  kimwn  to  the  natives  about  Cudapah,  but 
he  was  only  exhibited,  or  brought  to  the  notice  of  Enrope- 
i  ans  at  Madras,  in  July  or  August  1828.  I  was  an  eye¬ 
witness  of  his  extraordinary  powers  in  the  latter  of  these 
months.  The  exliibitiori  took  pla*  e  in  the  open  air,  at  the 
garden-house  of  a  friend  of  mine  near  the  town  ol  IVIadras. 
We  examined  the  ditferent  parts  of  the  apparatus  separate¬ 
ly,  before  they  were  put  together,  and  there  was  no  appear¬ 
ance  of  tenons,  mortise,  or  screws,  to  fix  them — all  was 
s(did.  The  horizontal  part,  which  his  hand  rests  on,  was 
covered  with  a  calf-skin  with  the  hair  on  it.  After  the 
articles  were  examined,  two  or  three  of  his  own  domestics 
held  a  blanket  round  him  for  the  space  of  ten  minutes, 
when  he  gave  a  signal  for  its  being  taken  away.  He  was 
then  seen  suspended  in  the  air  as  represented  in  the  draw¬ 
ing,  about  three  feet  from  the  ground.  He  received  no 
assistance  from  any  one  while  the  blanket  was  round  him  ; 
and  the  place  within  it  might  be  about  four  feet  square. 
His  countenance  showed  strong  marks  of  great  exertion-— 
large  drops  of  perspiration  running  down  his  face,  with  his 
eyes  shut,  which  clearly  showed  he  was  any  thing  but  at 
ease.  , 

“  After  remaining  in  this  position  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  the  party  requested  he  might  be  taken  down  ;  when 
the  blanket  was  aguiii  held  round  him.  He  then  dis¬ 
mounted  from  his  aerial  situation,  when  all  the  apparatus 
was  soon  separated,  and  again  examined  by  the  party, — the 
Brahmin  being  now  seemingly  at  his  ease.  He  was,  while 
suspended,  counting  his  beads  in  the  Roman  Catholic  man¬ 
ner,  with  the  hand  which  rested  on  the  cross  part ;  and  the 
arm  and  wrist  were  in  no  way  fastened  to  it,  hut  laid  loosely 
oil  the  cross  bar. 

“  Many  theories  have  been  suggested  to  account  for  this 
wonderful  feat,  but  none  that  appeared  to  me  satisfactory. 
It  was  conjectured  that  he  had  a  steel  machine  that  went 
up  his  arm,  (as  he  wore  loose  sleeves  to  his  upper  dress, 
which  would  conceal  it,)  round  his  body,  down  his  back, 
and  went  under  the  lower  part  of  his  body,  like  the  stej*  of 
a  gig.  But  it  is  plain  that  even  with  this  his  hotly  would 
have  overbalanced  the  part  of  the  stool  tliat  stood  opposite. 
At  the  time  I  saw  him,  his  exhibition  was  new ;  but  I 
have  no  doubt,  since  that  time  intTiiy  things  have  come  to 
]  light,  which  you  may  find  out  by  enqiiiiirig  at  some  one 
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wtio  has  lately  come  from  Madras.  When  I  saw  him,  it 
was  said  that  he  could  eat  his  meals  some  fathoms  under 
water,  and  remain  in  that  situation  for  a  great  length  of 
time.  His  powers,  howerer,  in  this  way,  were  not  tried, 
so  far  as  I  could  learn,  while  I  was  in  India. 

Excuse  this  hasty  and  confused  account  of  the  Brahmin. 
You  can  dress  it  so  as  to  meet  the  public  eye.  I  can  only 
say  it  Is  a  true  one.” 

Tlie  reader  will  be  satisfied  that  no  apology  was  here  necessary 
*  on  the  part  of  our  respectable  informant,  of  what  he  witnessed.  It 
Is  quite  such  a  description  as  is  most  desirable  In'such  a  case, — a 
simple  and  clear  statement  of  facts.  Given  on  such  authority,'  no 
man  can  for  a  moment  question  the  accuracy  of  the  statement,  how¬ 
ever  mysterious  may  be  the  means  by  which  such  an  effort  is  made. 
We  make  no  pretensions  to  explain  it,  but  leave  it  as  a  subject  of  con¬ 
jecture  to  our  young  readers,  to  find  out  how  this  extraordinary  feat 
it  to  be  accounted  for.*’] 

The  Excitement  deserves  success.  Besides  the  interest¬ 
ing  nature  of  its  contents,  it  is  neatly  embellished  and 
printed  ;  and,  at  this  gift-giving  time  of  year,  will  make 
fin  excellent  Christmas  present  to  youUg  people  of  either 
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More  whach, — ^but  respectably  executed.  The  volume 
contains  a  History  of  America,  modelled  out  of  a  number 
of  previous  works  on  the  subject,  beginning  with  the  end 
of  the  15th  century,  and  bringing  us  down  to  the  year 
1779,  when  the  war  of  independence  was  at  its  height, 
and  Lord  Howe  and  General  Burgoyne  were  in  vain  at¬ 
tempting  to  oppose  the  career  of  Washington.  We  know 
not  who  the  author  of  the  work  is,  and  wc  cannot,  of 
course,  follow  him  through  his  voluminous  details.  His 
claims  upon  public  attention  may  be  judged  of  by  the  two 
following  specimens  of  his  style  of  narrative,  which  is  for 
the  most  part  plain  and  unambitious  : 

GENERAL  LEE*S  QUARREL  WITH  WASHINGTON. 

General  Lee,  comujiving  himself  to  have  been  insulted 
by  General  Washington  on  the  field  of  battle,  in  the  evening  j 
addressed  to  him  a  letter,  expressed  in  no  very  respectful 
terms.  He  was,  therefore,  put  under  arrest,  and  tried  by 
a  court-martial  for  disobedience  of  orders,  and  disrespect  to 
hi^  commander-in^hief.  He  was  found  guilty,  and  sus- 
^nded  for  a  year.  The  sentence  was  severe,  if  not  unjust, 
lie  had  shown  disrespect  to  his  superior  officer,  but  it  was 
not  unprovoked ;  and  his  behaviour  on  the  field  was  not 
unwoiHhy  of  his  distinguished  reputation.  But  General 
Washington,  irritated  by  Lee’s  decided  opposition  to  his 
favourite  plan  of  fighting  the  enemy,  viewed  with  a  jealous 
eye  the  conduct  of  that  officer;  and,  ignorant  of  circum¬ 
stances,  harshly  blamed  him  for  a  movement  which  was 
entitled  to  the  highest  praise.  This  unmerited  harshness 
roused  the  irritable  temper  of  Lee,  and  produced  the  disre¬ 
spect  of  which  he  was  found  guilty.  The  whole  was  merely 
an  unbappv  misunderstanding  between  two  men  tenderly 
jealmis  of  their  honour. 

“  The  sentence'of  the  couit-martial  against  General  Lee 
closed  the  military  career  of  that  singular  man,  who,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  war,  had  been  of  much  service  to  the 
Americans.  He  was  bred  to  arms,  had  been  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  British  service,  a  colonel  in  the  Portuguese 
army,  and  an  aid-de^mp  to  the  king  of  Poland,  with  the 
rank  of  major-general.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  war,  he  bad  resigned  his  commission  in  the  British 
army,  and  offered  his  services  to  Congress,  who  appointed 
him  third  in  command  of  their  forces.  He  had  studied  all 
the  most  valuable  treatises  on  the  art  of  war,  both  ancient 
and  modern ;  and  on  military  subjects  his  judgment  was 
commonly  cori’ect.  In  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  he  was 
cool  and  intrepid  ;  and,  notwithstanding  many  faults  and 
whimsical  peculiarities  in  his  chai*acter,  he  was  beloved  both 
by  the  officers  and  men  who  served  under  him.  His  un- 
dei*staiiding  was  vigorous,  his  memory  retentive,  and  his 
imagination  lively.  He  was  a  classical  scholar,  and  pos¬ 
sessed  a  considerable  portion  of  general  knowledge.  Ills 
temper  was  sour  and  severe :  he  scarcely  ever  laughed,  and 


seldom  smiled.  He  was  impious  and  rude ;  a  vindictive 
enemy,  but  a  steady  friend ;  extremely  avaricious,  but  an 
entire  ‘  stranger  to  deceit  and  dissimulation.  He  was  at 
times  a  pleasant  and  instructive  companion,  but  often  capri- 
cions  and  disagreeable. 

‘‘When  the  American  army  was  encamped  at  White 
Plains,  General  Lee  lodged  in  a  small  house,  near  whidi 
General  Washington  occasionally  passed  when  observing 
the  dispositions  of  the  enemy :  one  day,  accompanied  by 
some  of  his  officei’s,  he  called  on  GeneraM^ee  and  dineil 
with  him ;  but  no  sooner  were  they  gone,  than  Lee,  ad¬ 
dressing  his  aid-dtveamp,  said,  ‘  You  must  look  me.  out  an¬ 
other  place ;  for  I  shall  have  Washington  and  all  his  puppies 
continually  cRlling  upon  me,  and  they  will  eat  me  up.* 
Next  day,  seeing  the  commander-iiiMffiief  and  his  suite 
coming  that  way,  and  suspecting  another  visit,  he  ordered 
his  servant  to  write  on  the  door  with  chalk,  ‘  No  victuals 
dressed  here  to-day.*  Perceiving  this  inscription.  General 
Washington  and  his  officers  rode  off,  not  a  little  amused  at 
the  incident,  and  the  oddities  of  Lee’s  character.  Lee  had 
a  strong  attachment  to  dogs,  and  some  of  these  animals 
always  accompanied  him.  On  being  informed  that  Con¬ 
gress  had  confirmed  the  sentein«  of  the  courMnartial  against 
him,  pointing  to  the  dog,  he  exclaimed,  ‘  O  tliat  1  were 
tliJit  animal,  that  I  might  not  call  man  my  brother.*  This 
singular  person  died  in  Philadelphia,  iir  the  beginning  of 
October,  1782.’* 

Our  other  extract  is  interesting,  both  on  its  own  ac¬ 
count,  and  from  its  connexion  with  the  subject  of  one  of 
the  most  popular  poems  of  the  present  day : 

THE  FATE  OF  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  W'YOMING. 

“  The  Indians,  with  savage  fury,  burst  into  the  American 
territory,  carrying  death  and  desolation  in  their  train.  The 
happy  settlement  of  Wyoming  became,  in  a  particular  man¬ 
ner,  the  scene  of  carnage,  misery,  and  ruin.  That  beautiful 
tract  of  country,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Susquehannab, 
was  claimed  both  by  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania ;  and 
had  been  settled  by  emigrants  from  the  former  of  those 
states,  who,  it  is  said,  purchased  the  land  from  the  Indians. 
The  settlement  was  in  a  most  flourishing  condition,  and 
contained  upwards  of  1000  families.  Unfortunately  Wyo¬ 
ming  was  not  free  from  those  political  dissensions  which, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  agitated  every  province  of  the 
Union,  and  which  have  such  a  pestilentitd  tendency  to  de¬ 
stroy  social  happiness,  and  embitter  human  life.  A  great 
majority  of  the  settlers  zealously  espoused  the  cause  of  Con¬ 
gress  ;  but  a  few  were  devoted  to  the  support  of  royalty. 
These  last,  considering  themselves  harshly  treated  by  their 
political  opponents,  withdrew  from  the  settlement,  and 
sought  refuge  among  the  savages,  or  retired  to  the  British 
posts  on  the  frontier  of  Canada.  There  they  cherished  a 
deadly  hatred  against  their  countrymen,  and  meditated 
sanguinary  schemes  of  vengeance. 

“  At  the  head  of  those  refugees  was  Colonel  John  Butler, 
cousin  of  Zebulon  Butler,  commander,  of  the  militia  of 
Wyoming,  The  hostile  designs  of  the  Indians  and  of  the 
emigrants  were  not  unknown  to  the  settlers  at  Wyoming, 
who  constructed  forts,  and  made  such  other  preparations 
for  defence  as  they  were  able.  But  their  enemies  endea¬ 
voured  to  deceive,  in  order  more  easily  to  destroy  them. 
The  hostile  Indians  sent  messengers  with  assurances  of 
their  peaceable  dispositions ;  and,  the  more  effectually  to 
lull  the  settlera  at  Wyoming  into  a  fatal  security,  Butler, 
in  a  numerous  assembly  of  savages,  declared  that  he  was 
about  to  retire  to  Detroit,  adding,  agreeably  to  the  peculiar 
idiom  of  his  auditors,  that  ‘  his  hand  was  too  short  to  do 
any  thing  that  year.*  These  professions  and  declarations 
wera  merely  intended  to  deceive;  but  the  perfidious  artifice 
was  not  followed  with  complete  success.  The  settlers  sus¬ 
pected  the  designs  of  their  enejnies,  and,  it  is  said,  wrote  to 
Congress  and  to  General  Washington,  representing  the 
danger  to  which  they  were  exposed  ;  but  their  letters  were 
intercepted  by  the  royalists,  or  toriesy  as  they  were  com¬ 
monly  Called,  of  Pennsylvania,  so  that  the  government  re¬ 
mained  ignorant  of  the  perilous  state  of  Wyoming.  Mean¬ 
while  the  settlers  betook  themselves  to  their  forts  for  se¬ 
curity. 

“  On  the  1st  of  July,  a  hostile  force,  supposed  to  amount 
to  1500  men,  composed  of  300  Indians  under  their  own 
chiefs,  and  upwards  of  1000  tories  painted  like  Indians, 
commanded  by  Colonel  John  Butler,  burst  into  the  settl^ 
ment.  They  easily  gained  possession,  by  treachery,  it  is 
said,  of  one  of  the  upper  forts ;  and  they  took  the  other. 
The*  two  principal '  forts,  Kingston  and  Wilkesborougb, 
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were  situated  near  each  other,  but  on  difrei*ent  sides  of  the 
river.  Of  the  first  of  tliesc,  Colonel  Zebttlon  Butler  took 
possession,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  armed  force  of  the 
ilistrict ;  and  a  number  of  women  and  children  took  refug, 
ia  the  same  place.  When  summoned  to  surrender  the  forte 
Zebiilon  Butler  refused  compliance,  but  proposed  a  parley ; 
and  a  place  at  some  distance  from  the  fort  was  agreed  on  for 
a  conference.  At  the  head  of  400  men,  Butler  left  the  fort, 
and  marched  towards  the  appointed  spot,  but  found  none 
of  the  opposite  party  there.  At  a  still  greater  distance 
from  the  fort,  however,  and  near  the  foot  of  «a  mountain, 
he  saw  a  dag  displayed,  and  with  imprudent  confidence 
proceeded  towards  it ;  but,  for  a  while,  it  retired  as  he  ad¬ 
vanced.  At  length  he  found  himself  almost  surrounded  by 
the  enemy,  who,  instead  of  a  friendly  conference,  com¬ 
menced  a  furious  attack  upon  him.  In  that  alarming 
juncture,  the  Americans  displayed  much  firmness,  and 
fought  with  such  steady  courage,  that  the  advantage  was 
rather  on  their  side,  till  a  soldier,  either  through  treacherv 
or  cowardice,  cried  out,  ‘  The  colonel  has  ordered  a  retreat  !* 
Instantly  his  men  fell  into  confusion,  and  a  total  rout  soon 
ensned.  The  troops  fled  towards  the  river,  which  they 
endeavoured  to  pass,  in  order  to  enter  Fort  Wilkesborough. 
The  enemy  pursued  with  savage  fury,  massiicring,  without 
resistance,  all  who  fell  in  their  way.  So  complete  was  their 
success,  and  so  destructive  their  i*age,  that,  of  400  men  who 
had  marched  out  to  the  delusive  parley,  Zebulon  Butler, 
and  about  twenty  others,  only  escaped.  In  this  transac¬ 
tion,  we  are  equally  surprised  at  the  unsuspecting  simplicity 
of  the  one  party,  and  the  perfidious  villainy  of  the  other. 

“  Next  day,  the  Indians  and  their  barbarous  white  allies 
invested  Fort  Kingston.  Colonel  Dennison,  on  whom  the 
'command  of  the  fort  had  devolved,  sensible  of  his  inability 
to  defend  the  post,  went  out  with  a  flag  of  truce,  to  enquire 
what  terms  would  be  granted  to  the  garrison  on  surrender¬ 
ing.  John  Butler,  with  savage  ferocity,  replied,  ‘  The 
hatchet.*  Dennison  defended  the  fort  till  most  of  his  men 
were  either  killed  or  wounded,  when  he  surrendered  at  dis¬ 
cretion.  ,  A  few  prisoners  were  selected  ;  and  John  Butler, 
with  his  Indians  and  tories,  to  save  themselves  the  trouble 
of  murdering  individually  their  vanquished  enemies,  with 
the  women  and  children,  shut  them  all  up  in  the  houses  and 
barracks, ‘set  fire  to  the  building,  and,  with  horrid  joy,  saw 
them  perish  in  one  general  conflagration.’* 

If  there  be  not  a  great  deal  of  original  thinking  in  this 
volume,  there  is  a  quantum  sufficit  of  sound  and  useful 
information. 


History  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru  hy  the  Spaniards,  By 
Don  Telesforo  de  Trueha  y  Cosio,  author  of  the  Life 
of  Hernan  Cortes,  &c.  &c.  (  Being  Constable’s  Mis¬ 

cellany,  Vol.  LXII. )  Edinburgh.  1830.  Pp.  341. 

The  triumphs  of  Heman  Cortes  in  Mexico,  and  of 
Francii  Pizarro  in  Peru,  were  not  more  important  in  their 
consequences  than  they  were  unparalleled  and  almost  in¬ 
credible  in  themselves.  History  cannot,  perhaps,  pro¬ 
duce  another  instance  which  illustrates,  with  equal  force, 
the  truth  of  that  apophthegm  which  declares  knowledge 
to  be  power.  In  the  conquest  of  Peru  this  is  especially 
remarkable  ;  for  here  we  find  a  small  body  of  adventurers, 
in  all  not  exceeding  a  few  hundreds,  under  many  dis¬ 
couragements  drawing  from  the  resources  of  civilized 
life  the  means  of  subjugating  a  populous  and  extensive 
empire.  In  this  point  of  view,  the  triumphs  of  Pizarro 
^ay  be  considered  as  the  triumph  of  civilization  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  cruelties  exercised  upon  the  natives, 
the  savage  injustice,  the  insatiable  cupidity,  and  the  un¬ 
principled  violence  displayed  by  the  invaders,  offer  a 
melancholy  proof,  that  civilization  is  more  successful  in 
giving  man  the  power  to  do  evil,  than  in  correcting  his 
passions  and  improving  his  moral  nature. 

A  subject  so  interesting  as  the  conquest  of  Peru,  com¬ 
bining,  as  it  does,  the  marvellous  spirit  of  romance  with 
the  details  of  authentic  history,  is  just  the  kind  of  subject 
most  proper  for  a  popular  Miscellany ;  and  Don  Teles¬ 
foro  de  Trueha  has  done  the  theme  sufhcient  justice  in 
the  little  volume  now  before  us.  His  tiisk  wiis,  indeed, 
one  of  no  groat  difficulty  ;  and,  instead  of  creating  arti¬ 
ficial  difficulties,  by  an  affectation  of  originality,  he  has 


'had  the  good  sense  toTollow  the  masterly  plan  laid  down 
by  our  own  countryman,  Robertson,  who  appears  to  hate 
justly  appreciated  the  character  of  the  Spanish  adventurers, 
and  to  have  exhausted  all  the  authentic  information  upon 
this  subject  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  Spanish  histo¬ 
rians.  The  present  volume,  accordingly,  puts  us  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  little  which  we  did  not  already  know ;  but  the  style 
is  easy,  the  narrative  simple,  spirited,  and  continuous ;  and 
the  reflections,  we  think  we  may  venture  to  say,  uniformly 
just  and  excellent.  It  is  no  mean  praise  of  Don  Teles- 
foro’s  volume,  that  it  may  be  read  with  pleasure  even  by 
th(»se  who  have  most  carefully  perused  the  work  of  Ro¬ 
bertson,  a  writer  of  whom,  if  it  cannot  be  said,  nullum 
scribendi  genus  quod  non  tetigit,"  it  may  at  least  be  affirmed, 
with  justice,  “  nullum  tetigit  quod  non  omavit,**  To  the 
class  for  which  it  is  intended— to  those  who  desire  to 
obtain  knowledge,  but  who  cannot  afford  time  for  the 
perusal  of  voluminous,  or  money  for  the  purchase  of  ex¬ 
pensive  works — this  history  is  particularly  valuable  ;  for, 
with  little  pretension,  it  contains  a  sufficiently  full  and 
pleasing  narrative  of  a  very  interesting  and  important 
series  of  events.  It  is  certainly  no  objection  to  the  work, 
that  it  proceeds  from  the  pen  of  a  native  Spaniard,  whose 
knowledge  of  the  language  gives  him  access  in  the  original 
to  the  sources  of  authentic  information,  and  whose  na¬ 
tional  prejudices  are  just  sufficient  to  give  a  peculiar  in¬ 
terest  to  his  narrative,  by  enlisting  his  sympathies  on  the 
side  of  his  heroic  countrymen,  without  blinding  him  to 
their  vices  and  their  crimes. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  any  extracts  from  a  volume 
of  so  popular  a  character,  and  so  easily  procured  by  all. 
We  had  occasion  formerly,  in  a  review  of  his  Life  of 
Hernan  Cortes,  to  speak  favourably  of  Don  Telesforo  de 
Trueba’s  literary  talents ;  and  we  are  happy  to  have  the 
present  opportunity  of  again  acknowledging  his  merits. 


Historical  Description  of  the  Visit  of  his  Most  Gracious 
Majesty  King  George  IV,  to  Scotland  in  1822.  By 
Charles  Mackie.  Edinburgh.  John  Anderson.  1831. 
Sewed,  8vo.  Pp.  06. 

In  anticipation  of  a  visit  ere  long  from  his  most  gra¬ 
cious  Majesty  King  William,  an  historical  account  of  the 
incidents  attending  the  visit  of  his  most  gracious  Majesty 
King  George  will  be  considered  not  uninteresting.  Mr 
Mackie  has  discharged  his  voluntary  task  loyally  and 
faithfully.  The  only  thing  we  have  to  object  to  in  his 
work  is  a  frontispiece,  purporting  to  be  a  resemblance  of 
King  George,  which  we  are  told  is  from  a  sketch  taken 
during  his  last  illness  and  we  can  well  believe  it,  for  it 
gives  the  worthy  gentleman  a  most  villainous  aspect—^ 
villainous,  indeed,  that  our  wrath  is  extinguished  by  the 
merriment  it  occasions.  The  other  embellishments,  how¬ 
ever,  of  this  brochure^  are  neatly  executed. 


The  Snuff-Box  and  the  Leetel  Birdy  an  original  humorous 
Poem,  By  Pierce  Egan,  author  of  “  Life  in  London.” 
With  eight  designs  by  Robert  Cruikshank.  Loudon. 
Alfred  Miller.  1831. 

A  tolerablejVm  d' esprit. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 

LITERARY  AND  HCIENTIFIC  SOCIETIES  OF 
EDINBURGH. 

Wernerian  Society. 

Saturday y  December  11. 
Professor  Jameson  in  the  Chair. 


Presenty — Professors  D.  Ritchie,  Brunton,  Graham ;  Di*8 
Scott,  Greville,  Gillies  ;  David  Falconer,  Henry  Wi- 
tham,  George  Walker  Arnott,  James  Wilson,  Patrick 
Neill,  Esquires,  &c.  &c. 

Dr  Scot  of  Corstorphine  read  a  paper  “  On  the  Giants 
mentioned  in  the  Bible.” 
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Mr  James  Wilson  read  a  paper  “  On  the  great  Ourang- 
Outang  of  Sumatra,**  an  interesting  extract  from  which  is 
subjoined.  The  original  forms  a  part  of  the  second  num¬ 
ber  of  Mr  Wilson’s  Illustrations  of  Zoology,  which  is  on 
the  eve  of  publication.  The  essay  was  illustrated  by  two 
colossal  drawings  of  the  feet  of  the  animal. 

THE  GREAT  OURANO-OUTANG  OF  SUMATRA. 

“  When  we  consider  the  great  density  and  almost  inter¬ 
minable  extent  of  the  unopened  forests  of  the  vast  islands 
of  the  Ea'^t,  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  they  should 
haiH[>our,  among  their  unexplored  recesses,  many  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  form  of  animal  life,  and  that,  at  rare  and  distant 
intervals  of  time,  some  wanderer  of  the  woods  should  roam, 
in  search  of  favourite  food,  or  a  fitting  habitation,  towards 
countries  inhabited  by  the  human  race,  where  his  presence 
would  excite  unmingled  terror  in  the  breast  of  the  untutored 
savage,  and  surprise  and  wonder,  not  unmixed  with  fear, 
in  that  of  the  more  enlightened  and  enquiring  European. 

“  We  find,  accordingly,  that  the  ti*aditions  of  many  in- 
tra  tropical  countries  indicate  the  existence  of  a  formidable 
animal,  surpassing,  in  its  dimensions,  the  utmost  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  human  race,  but  greatly  resembling  that  race  in 
its  general  form  and  aspect,  though  more  hairy  than  Esau, 
and  more  uncouth  than  the  ordinary  dest;endantsof  Adam. 
The  exaggeration  which  was  supposed  to  accompany  the 
casual  and  uncertain  accounts  occasionally  transmitted  of 
this  animal  to  Europe,  rendered  their  reception  dubious; 
and  even  when  they  reached  us  under  the  more  authentic 
form  of  detailed  reports,  confirmed  in  great  part  by  the 
attestation  of  men  of  science,  they  were  received  with  less 
confidence  than  was  due  to  such  trustworthy  narrators. 

“  The  most  recent  and  most  remarkable  capture  of  the 
great  ourang-outang— whether  synonymous  with  the  pongo 
of  Wurmb,  and  the  simia  satyrns  of  Linneeus,  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  not  yet  a  determinable  point — is  recorded  by  Dr  Clarke 
Abel,  in  the  fifteenth  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches. 
1  am  not  at  present  aware  of  the  condition  in  which  the 
specimen  has  been  preserved.  The  transmission  to  Europe, 
in  a  cask  of  spirits,  of  the  entire  carcass,  would  have  af¬ 
forded  the  means  of  so  complete  a  descriptive  memoir 
being  drawn  up,  as  would  have  yielded  the  highest  interest 
both  to  the  zoologist  and  the  anatomical  observer ;  and  it  is 
hoped,  that  if  so  fivourable  an  opportunity  should  again 
occur,  it  will  be  taken  advantage  or. 

“  Dr  Clarke  Abel’s  attention  was  originally  directed  to  the 
subject  by  the  following  notice  in  the  Hurkara  Newspaper^ 
communicated  to  that  journal  by  one  of  the  individuals 
concerned  in  the  onslaught. 

A  party  having  landed  on  the  north  coast  of  Sumatra, 
from  the  Mary-Anne  Sophia,  Captain  Cornfoot,  for  the 
purpose  of  watering,  fell  in  with  an  animal  of  the  monkey 
species,  of  a  most  gigantic  size.  It  was  upwards  of  seven 
feet  in  height;  and,  after  receiving  seven  shots,  was  killed. 
After  the  fifth  shot,  it  climbed  a  tree,  and  reclined  against 
its  boughs,  to  all  ap;>earance  in  great  pain,  and  vomited  a 
C4)nsiderable  quantity  of  blood.  Its  lower  jaw,  and  the  skin 
of  the  back  and  arms,  which  are  brought  round  to  Calcutta, 
I  have  seen.  Some  of  the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  have  also 
arrived  here,  and  are  about  to  be  deposited  in  the  museum 
of  the  Asiatic  Si»ciety.  There  are  some  of  them  about  three 
inches  long.  The  lower  jaw  is  immense;  and  the  skin,  to 
which  I  have  before  referred,  is  so  large,  that,  although  cut 
off  from  the  wrists,  each  arm  is  now  considerably  longer 
than  mine,  and  I  am  a  man  not  a  quarter  of  an  inch  under 
six  feet.  The  back  is  remarkably  briKid,  and  is  covered  with 
long  coarse  brown  hair.  When  the  animal  made  its  appear¬ 
ance,  it  seemed  as  if  it  had  come  from  some  distance;  and 
to  oil  appeamnee  it  had  been  walking  through  a  swamp,  its 
legs,  up  to  the  knees,  being  muddy.  Its  gait  was  slovenly, 
and  as  it  went  it  waddled  from  side  to  side.* 

Dr  Abel  adds  the  following  additional  information, 
obtained  through  direct  oral  communication  with  Captain 
Cornfoot.  *  This  formidable  animal  was  more  than  a  head 
taller  than  the  tallest  man  on  board,  even  in  an  ordinary 
standing  posture,  and  it  measured  eight  feet  in  height  when 
suspended  for  the  purpose  of  being  skinned.  The  form  and 
arrangement  of  its  beard  were  beautiful ;  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  the  human  expression  in  its  countenance,  ai^  its 
piteous  actions  when  wounded,  and  great  tenacity  hl^fife, 
rendered  the  scene  tragical  and  affect! ng.  On  the  spof^i^Aere 
he  was  killed,  there  were  five  or  six  tall  trees  which  greatly 
prolonged  the  combat ;  for  so  great  was  his  strength  and 
agility  in  bounding  from  branch  to  branch,  that  his  pursu¬ 
ers  were  unable  to  take  a  determinate  aim,  until  they  had 
felled  all  the  trees  but  one.  Even  then  he  did  not  yield 


himself  to  his  antagonists  till  he  had  receive<l  five  balls,  and 
been  moreover  thrust  through  with  a  spear.  One  of  the 
first  balls  appears  to  have  penetrated  his  lungs,  for  he  was 
observed  immediately  to  sling  himself  by  his  feet  from  a 
bi*anch,  with  his  head  downwards,  so  as  to  allow  the  blood 
to  flow  from  his  mouth.  On  receiving  a  wound,  he  always 
put  his  hand  over  the  injured  part,  and  disti  essed  his  pur. 
suers  by  the  human-like  agony  of  his  expression.  When 
on  the  ground,  after  being  exhausted  by  bis  many  wounds, 
he  lay  as  if  dead,  with  his  head  resting  on  his  folded  arras. 
It  was  at  this  moment  that  an  officer  attempted  to  give  him 
the  conp~de’‘}irace  by  pushing  a  spear  through  his  body,  but 
he  immediately  jumped  on  his  feet,  wrested  the  weapon 
from  his  antagonist,  and  shivered  it  in  pieces.  This  was 
his  last  wound,  and  his  last  ^reat  exertion  ;  yet  he  lived 
some  time  afterwards,  and  drank,  it  is  stated,  great  quanti¬ 
ties  of  water.  Captain  Cornfmt  also  observes,  that  the 
animal  had  probably  travelled  some  distance  to  the  place 
where  he  was  killed,  as  his  legs  were  covered  with  mud  up 
to  the  knees.’ 

“  The  countenance  of  this  tremendous  creature,  with  the 
exception  of  the  beard,  was  nearly  bare,  a  few  shoi  t  downy 
hairs  being  alone  scattered  over  it.  It  was  of  a  dark  lead 
colour,  excepting  the  margins  of  the  lips,  which  were  paler. 
The  eyes  were  small,  in  relation  to  those  of  man,  and  about 
an  inch  apart.  The  eyelids  were  well  fringed  with  lashes. 
The  ears  were  comparatively  very  small,  being  not  more 
than  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  barely  an  inch  in  breadth. 
They  lay  close  to  the  head,  and  resembled  those  of  the  humau 
race,  with  the  exception  of  the  lower  lobe,  which  was  want¬ 
ing.  The  nose  scarcely  rose  above  the  level  of  the  face,  and 
the  nostrils  were  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  and 
were  placed  obliquely  side  by  side.  The  muzzle  was  pro¬ 
jecting,  and  the  opening  of  the  mouth  very  large.  The  lips 
appeared  narrow  when  closed,  but  were,  in  reality,  half  an 
inch  in  thickness.  The  hair  of  the  head  was  of  a  reddish 
brown  colour ;  it  grew  from  behind  forwards,  and  measured 
five  inches  in  length.  The  beard  was  handsome,  and  ap- 

? eared  to  have  been  curly  during  the  lifetime  of  the  animal. 

ts  colour  was  lighter  than  the  hair  of  the  head,  and  ap¬ 
proached  alight  chestnut.  ,The  beard  was  about  three 
inches  long,  and  sprung  very  gracefully  from  the  upper  lip, 
near  tlie  angles  of  the  mouth,  iu  the  form  of  mustaches, 
from  whence  descending,  it  clothed  the  chin. 

“  The  palms  of  the  hands  were  of  great  length,  and  naked 
from  the  wrists.  Their  backs  were  covered  with  hair, 
which  was  sparse  upon  the  fingers.  This  hair  inclined 
backwards  towards  the  wrists,  and  then  turned  directly 
upwards.  All  the  fingers  were  terminated  by  strong,  black, 
convex  nails.  The  thumb  reached  to  the  first  joint  of  the 
forefinger.  The  soles  of  the  feet  were  bare ;  the  feet  were 
covered  on  the  back  witli  long  brown  hair,  as  far  as  the 
last  joint  of  the  toes.  The  great  toe  was  set  on  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  the  foot,  and  was  relatively  very  short.  The 
general  colour  of  the  skin  of  this  animal  was  a  dark  lead. 
The  hair  was  of  a  brownisli  red,  varying  in  some  places  to 
a  blackish  hue,  but  appearing  red  under  a  strong  light.  It 
was  on  all  parts  very  long,  directed  upwards  on  the  fore¬ 
arm,  but  from  the  up])er  arm  it  hung  down  loose  and 
shaggy.  It  was  equally  long  and  full  upon  the  flanks,  but 
was  more  scantily  spread  over  the  chest  and  fore  part  of  the 
body.  The  extended  arms  of  this  woodland  giant  were 
cjipable  of  embracing  a  span  of  eight  feet  two  inches.  His 
height,  according  to  the  measurements  of  Dr  Abel,  may 
have  exceeded,  but  could  not  have  been  less  than,  seven  feet 
six  inches  and  a  half.” 

The  President  read  some  interesting  extracts  from  letters 
of  his  correspondents,  and,  in  particular,  one  from  3h' 
Mowatt  Cameron,  relative  to  the  probable  progress  ot  our 
enterprising  countrym^u.  Captain  Ross,  in  his  Arctic 
voyage. 


ANTIQUARIAN  SOCIETY. 

Monday^  \Sth  December^ 
Sir  Henry  Jardine  in  the  Chair. 

Present, — Drs  Hibbert,  Keith,  Borthwick;  Messrs  Allan, 
Skene,  Macdonald,  Laing,  Sim,  Anderson,  Pitcai^> 
Surenne,  Gordon,  Sivright,  Trevelyan,  Newton,  &c. 

A  number  of  donations,  which  had  been  received  during 
the  recess,  were  laid  by  the  curator  before  the  ^ 

The  secretary  next  read  a  letter  from  J.  W.  Reddoefl* 
E^.  writer,  Falkirk,  giving  a  description  of  the  ancien 
ruin  called  Ravine  Castle,  Linlithgowshire,  and  ol  sum® 
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Homan  remains  in  that  quarter.  Mr  Reddoch  remarks: 
«  It  is  singular  that  a  slight  clew  to  the  method  by  which 
the  (Roman)  military  ways  were  led  across  rivers,  should 
have  existed  here  in  the  memory  of  persons  yet  alive.  It 
has  been  left,  1  believe,  hitherto  unexplained,  how  the  gi’eat 
barrier  was  led  across  the  Avon,  arui  the  numerous  other 
streams  whicli  intersect  its  coiii’se.  Many  years  ago  there 
was  discovered,  sunk  in  the  bed  of  the  Carron,  several  up¬ 
right  beams  of  wood  connecting  the  ancient  road  from  each 
bank.  This  pfiint  may  be  im[»ortant,  but  no  particulars  can 
now  be  expected.”  Towards  the  close  of  his  letter,  he  says ; 
«  Some  time’  ago,  the  tenant  of  Inveravon  had  occasion  to 
Macadamize  part  of  the  Roman  Road  which  runs  ]Kist  his 
house,  and  which  is  exactly  on  the  site  of  the  old  Roman 
Road.  Of  course,  the  large  Hat  stones  which  formed  it,  were 
lifted  and  broken,  I  believe,  into  the  most  approved  species 
of  road-metal.  Little  did  Antoninus  imagine  that  the 
nineteenth  century  would  pound  his  pavement  in  order  to 
improve  it.  Beneath  the  stones,  two  antique  horse-shoes  of 
iron  were  found,  the  largest  and  most  perfect  of  which  is 
sent  herewith.  Shortly  previous,  I  had  picked  up  one  of 
the  same  uncommon  shape  among  the  rocks  which  form 
the  rugged  side  of  the  Avon.  The  toes  of  both  these  shoes 
are  tapered  to  an  edge,  not  from  having  been  worn,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  appearance  of  the  nails  in  that  part,  but 
rather  to  facilitate  the  walking  of  the  horse  upon  the  plan 
recommended  by  veterinary  surgeons,  by  which  the  foot  is 
lifted  in  the  easiest  and  most  gentle  manner.” 

An  account  of  the  visit  of  a  company  of  English  come¬ 
dians  to  the  court  of  James  VI.  in  the  year  1599,  was  read 
by  David  Laing,  Esq.  In  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  do 
full  justic-e  to  our  report  of  this  amusing  paper,  we  have 
deferred  giving  it  till  next  week,  the  more  especially  as  it  is 
of  a  nature  well  suited  for  our  Christmas  Number. 


THE  LONDON  DRAMA. 

Regent's  Park^  London^ 
Monday,  December  13,  1830. 

The  revival  of  Rowe’s  “  Fair  Penitent” — which,  by 
the  way,  is  as  grossly  misnamed  as  Lord  Byron’s  “  Bride 
of  Abydos,”  since  the  one  is  no  penitent,"  and  the  other 
no  “  though  most  loudly  applauded  by  a  very 

crowded  audience,  we  must  consider  as  extremely  repre¬ 
hensible.  The  whole  of  the  plot,  and  three  of  the  cha¬ 
racters,  are  in  the  highest  degree  objectionable ;  nor  is 
there  throughout,  even  in  the  heroine  herself,  any  dra¬ 
matic  points  sufficiently  effective  to  redeem  the  evil,  or 
neutriilize  the  vicious.  Miss  Kemble’s  Calista  was  as 
interesting  as  such  a  character  could  be  made,  and  in  the 
very  few  opportunities  afforded  her  by  the  author,  she 
fully  sustained  all  her  former  fame.  Charles  Kemble  we 
have  seen  play  much  better  than  in  Horatio ;  Abbott  and 
Parry,  as  Lothario  and  Altamont,  were,  alternately,  each 
worse  than  the  other;  and  Egerton,  who,  in  Warde’s 
absence,  was  sent  on  for  Sciolto,  so  intermingled  Rowe’s 
blank  verse  with  his  own  prose,  that  his  dramatic  decease 
was  positively  a  relief  to  us.  The  second  representation 
was  certainly  an  improvement  on  the  tirst,  but  we  shall 
be  infinitely  better  pleased  to  have  to  record  the  last.  The 
new  one-act  farce  of  the  “  Omnibus” — in  which  Power 
plays  a  most  «V//a7u‘ow.v  Irish  footman,  ycleped  Pat  Rooney, 
and  Keeley,  Tom  Dobbs,  a  big  boy,  sent  on  a  visit  to  his 
uncle  Ledger,  Blanchard,  who,  living  ten  miles  down  the 
Hounslow  Road,  finds  himself  at  such  a  “convenient 
distance  from  town,”  that  his  liouse  is  never  free  from 
visitors — is  a  most  amusing  trifle,  which  has  drawn  as 
well,  and  promises  to  run  as  long,  as  the  vehicle  that 
names  it.  Its  original  is  to  be  found  in  the  author, 
Poole’s  own  paper  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  a  few 
numbers  back ;  which,  however,  we  think  might  have 
been  made  much  more  of,  though  the  shrieks  of  laughter 
that  accompany  every  performance  render  it  almost  un¬ 
grateful  to  say  so ;  the  more  espe(ually,  when,  in  such 
dull  times  and  dull  weather,  a  hearty  laugh  is  such  a 
desideratum,  and  so  valuable.  A  new  tragedy,  by  Miss 
Mitford,  is  in  active  preparation  here,  to  enliven  our 
Christmas  holydays  ;  and  Miss  Inverarity  will  make  her 
first  curtsy  as  Cinderella  to-morrow  evening.  Warde’s 


melancholy  mission  to  Tunbridge  Wells  being  completed, 
he  will  re-appear  in  Peake’s  “  Chancery  Suit”  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  next ;  and  T.  P.  Cooke’s  present  engagement 
will  terminate  on  Saturday. 

Planche’s  new  farce  of  “  The  Jenkinses,”  produced  at 
Drury  Lane  on  Thursday  last,  was  completely  success¬ 
ful  ;  yet,  though  infinitely  better  written,  and  quite  as 
well  acted,  as  its  rival  novelty  “  The  Omnibus,”  it  does 
not  go  off  with  half  the  spirit  of  that  trifling  bagatelle. 
Farren’s  personification  of  Samuel  Carraway,  a  retired 
grocer,  and  old  bachelor,  domesticated  with  “  The  Jen¬ 
kinses,”  to  save  himself  the  “trouble  of  housekeeping,  is 
most  excellent ;  and  the  various  desagremens  which  he 
experiences  in  the  course  of  his  connexion  with  that  very 
amiable  family,  are  “  done  to  the  life”  by  Mrs  Orger, 
Miss  Mordaunt,  and  Cooper,  with  a  still  more  juvenile 
Jenkins,  by  Master  Fenton.  After  what  we  have  already 
said  of  Miss  Huddart,  it  will  be  quite  unnecessary  to 
enter  into  particulars  of  her  Alicia,  Like  both  her  pre¬ 
vious  undertakings,  it  was  a  failure  ;  and  that  the  mana¬ 
gers  think  so  too,  is  evident,  from  the  circumstance  of 
Mrs  Faucit  being  cast  for  her  character  in  “  Werner,” 
which  she  has  so  repeatedly  played  with  Macready,  at 
Liverpool,  and  elsewhere.  Wallack’s  very  serious  illness 
has  hitherto  deferred  the  representation  of  that  tragedy, 
which  is  now  announced  for  Wednesday  next ;  and  oii 
Friday  is  to  be  produced  a  new  one-act  piece,  to  be  called 
“  A  King’s  Fireside,”  and  founded  on  an  anecdote  of  the 
celebrated  Henri  Quatre  of  France.  Affairs  behind  the 
curtain  here  are  far  from  being  in  the  most  pleasant 
posture  possible,  and  Mrs  Glover  has  not  only  left  in 
consequence,  but  has  joined  the  troops  of  Macfarren, 
who,  with  Winston  as  his  stage-manager,  has  taken  the 
Tottenham-street  Theatre  ;  whilst,  though  not  with  Miss 
Foote  as  her  partner,  Madame  Vestris  is  about  to  be¬ 
come  manageress  of  the  Olympic,  which  she  is  to  open 
in  great  force  immediately. — Though  by  no  means  reco¬ 
vered  from  his  late  protracted  illness,  yet,  to  our  equal 
surprise  and  pleasure,  Mr  Mathews  re-appeared  at  the 
Adelphi,  in  his  favourite  part  of  Caleb  Pipkin,  on  Thurs¬ 
day  last.  Though  he  played  well,  yet  he  certainly  did 
not  look  so  ;  and  has  at  length  determined,  we  believe,  to 
leave  the  stage,  excepting  when  “  at  home,”  at  the  end 
of  the  present  season.  As  Miss  Kelly,  however,  person¬ 
ally  assured  us  of  a  similar  resolution  on  her  own  part 
many  years  back,  we  are  rather  reluctant  to  pledge  our¬ 
selves,  even  on  similar  authority,  oh  the  part  of  our  friend 
Mathews,  seeing  that  an  alteration  of  his  present  inten¬ 
tions  is  any  thing  but  impossible.  Both  the  large  theatres 
are,  as  usual  just  before  Christmas,  doing  very  badly ; 
but  the  extensive  issues  of  paper  at  one  establishment, 
make  by  far  the  worst  of  the  two  look  much  the  best. 
Ellistoii,  after  his  very  long  confinement,  has  re-appeared 
as  Sheva,  in  Cumberland’s  “  Jew,  ”  at  the  Surrey,  and 
promises  to  play  all  his  other  characters  after  the  holy- 
days.  Somerset. 


THE  EDINBURGH  DRAMA. 

We  are  rather  in  good-humour  to-day,  and  shall  praise 
one  or  two  people  a  little.  We  begin  with  the  manager 
— a  person  whom  we  often  pity  at  the  very  moment  we 
are  growling  over  him,  or  giving  him  a  shake,  as  if  he 
were  nothing  better  than  an  old  glove.  He  has  many 
cares,  poor  man  !  to  distract  him,  and  we  must  overlook 
a  few  errors  occasionally,  the  more  especially  as  we  think 
we  have  made  him  stir  his  stumps  within  the  last  ten  days 
bijtter  than  he  was  doing.  We  have  taught  him  that, 
^iip^igh  in  a  fair  vessel,  and  newly  rigged,  he  is  not  there- 
to  expect  that  there  is  nothing  but  smooth  sailing 
before  him.  He  must  look  to  his  bearings,  or  he  may 
suddenly  find  himself  aground,  when  he  thought  he  was 
in  fifteen  fathom  water.  What  we  are  pleased  with  him 
for  is,  that  he  has  attended  to  our  hint  regarding  the 
scenery  ;  and  that  having  multiplied  the  newness  thereof| 
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be  has  now  a  pretty  good  stock  of  scenes.  He  has  also  been 
.making  an  effort  to  give  as  much  an  air  of  novelty  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  his  entertainments,  which  is  a  great  step  gained, 
and  which,  if  he  perseveres,  he  will  find  to  redouml  ma¬ 
terially  to  his  advantage.  The  London  newspaper  called 
.the  A.tlaSf  in  speaking  of  the  Ldinburgh  Theatre,  is 
pleased  to  remark—**  Tiie  critics  (in  that  city)  call  for 
r  novelty,  probably  because  they  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  stuff  of  which  the  new  pieces  are  in  general  made. 
Mr  Murray  is  commendably  cautious  in  transplanting 
the  productions  which  have  been  forced  down  the  throats 
» of  the  London  play-goers. *1  This  appears  to  be  sensible, 

'  but  it  is  not  so,  because  the  writer  takes  it  for  granted 
\that  nothing  can  be  meant  by  **  novelty*'  but  the  eplie- 
,  mend  stuff  written  within  the  month  for  the  Cockneys. 
Now,  with  the  exception  of  about  ta  dozen  or  eighteen 
pieces,  which  are  Mr  Murray's  stock- list  for  this  and 
every  other  season,  almost  any  standard  play  or  farce 
.  would  be  a  **  novelty"  here.  Thus,  **  Every  one  has  his 
Fault,"  performed  on  Thursday  night,  was  a  novelty,  and 
we  are  to  have  two  novelties  to-night,  in  the  shape  of 
“  A  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Husband,"  and  **  The  Sister  of 
Charity."  Ducrow’s  engagement,  too,  and  classical  re¬ 
presentations,  have  been  a  novelty.  Let  the  manager  look 
to  his  receipts  when  he  brings  out  a  respectable  novelty, 
and  he  will  soon  see  the  value  of  attending  to  our  advice. 
We  think  he  is  anxious  to  do  his  best,  and  we  therefore 
•  wag  our  tail  in  token  of  approbation.  Should  we  disco¬ 
ver*  symptoms  of  lassitude,  we  shall  give  a  bark  and  a 
snap  at  his  heels  to  keep  him  going  on  the  right  road. 

Ducrow's  representations  of  statues  and  pictures  of  the 
Grecian  and  Italian  schools,  are  the  most  wonderful  and 
.  delightful  thing  of  the  sort  we  ever  saw.  We  need  not 
say  of  the  sort,  for  they  are  altogether  unique;  no  man 
ever  attempted,  any  thing  like  them  before,  and  no  man 
will  ever  be  able  to  do  any  thing  half  so  good  again.  We 
have  had  actors  and  actresses,  who  acquired  celebrity  by 
their  talents, in  melodrama  and  pantomime,  but  the  very 
best,  of  I  them  were  uncouth,  unenlightened,  and  vulgar, 
compared  with  Ducrow,— /Ac  man  who  throws  his 
soul  and  his  body  into  the  mysterious  and  far-off  pro¬ 
ductions  of  ancient  Egyptian  art,  into  the  exquisite  forms 
of  Grecian  sculpture,  and  into  the  most  glowing  and 
warmly-coloured  pictures  of  the  great  masters  of  Italian 
painting  !  The  entertainment  invented  and  produced  by 
him,  called  **  Raphael's  Dream,  or  the  Mummy  and  Study 
of  Living  Pictures,'*  is  full  of  the  most  extraordinary, 
poetical,  and  magical  effects  that  the  fancy  of  painter  or 
poet  could  conceive.  We  used,  in  common  with  all  the 
world,  to  think  Ducrow  an  equestrian  miracle— a  Cen¬ 
taur  worthy  of  an  apotheosis ;  but  his  feats  on  horseback 
.  dnk  ioto  insignificance— it  is  a  bold  word  to  say,  but  it 
is*  true— when  contrasted  with  the  splendour  of  his  con¬ 
ceptions,  and  the  perfection  of  his  execution  in  his  vision¬ 
ary  representation  of  the  chefs-d'ceuvres  of  ancient  and 
modern  art.  The  piece  introduces  us  to  Raphael's  studio, 
and  the  statues  are  seen  by  the  painter  as  in  a  dream, 
whilst  the  pictures  are  supposed  to  start  into  life 
on  the  canvass  as  he  paints  them.  A  curtain  which  ^ 
can  be  drawn  at  pleasure,  gives  time  for  the  necessary  I 
changes  of  costume.  Very  beautiful  lyric  music,  by  Cal-  ; 
cott,  accompanies  the  representations ;  and  so  far  all  is 
good,  and  evidently  the  design  of  Ducrow  himself.  The 
only  pity  is,  that  the  dialogue  and  descriptive  poetry  for 
Raphael,  and  one  or  two  attendants,  has  been  written  by 
a  blockhead  of  the  name  of  C.  A.  Somerset,  and  is  alto-' 
gether  unworthy  of  the  high  character  of  the  entertain¬ 
ment.  This  is  soon  forgotten,  however  ;  for  the  whole 
attention  is  riveted  throughout  on  Ducrow.  First  of  all, 
he  is  nothing  but  a  rude  Egyptian  mummy,  presenting 
only  a  very  imperfect  delineation  of  form  or  likelihood  ; 
and  so  admirable  is  his  costume  and  attitude,  that,  until 
we  saw  him  move,  we  did  not  know  whether  it  was  a 
real  mummy  or  not.  But  presently  he  becomes  an  old 
Egyptian  wizard,  bearing  the  Book  of  Fate ;  then  a  pro¬ 


phet,  .administering  an  oath  to  the  people;  and  then  an 
Egyptian  warrior,  launching  his  arrows  against  the  foe-^ 
all  figures  that  carry  you  back  through  the  mist  of 
and  place  you  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyramids,  in  the  mighty 
Thebes,  or  far  up  the  lone  banks  of  the  Nile.  But,  again 
the  curtain  is  withdrawn,  and  behold  !  we  are  in  another 
land  ; — the  fables  and  the  traditions  of  Greece  are  restored 
to  us  with  more  thrilling  power  than  when  we  first  read 
Sophocles,  or  wondered  over  iEschylus.  Lo  !  there  is  Pro¬ 
metheus  on  the  moveless  rock,  with  the  vulture  preying  on 
his  vitals !  mark  the  agony  depicted  on  every  muscle  of  his 
frame,  the  rigidity  of  the  marble  struggling  with  the 
nervous  thrill  of  life  !  Then,  again,  Hei*cules,  with  his 
club,  and  his  combat  with  the  Nemean  Lion  !  a  task  even 
for  Hercules  !  But  be  conquers  !  that  form  of  indomitable 
■strength  could  not  hut  conquer  !  See  !  he  has  lifted  the 
dying  monster  on  his  shoulders,  and  with  a  mighty  heave 
lias  flung  him  over  the  brow  of  the  precipice  into  the 
ocean  !  Ha !  the  statue  changes,  as  if  it  were  not  made 
of  marble !  What  have  we  now  ?  an  ancient  Lacedemo¬ 
nian,  or  an  athletic  Latian,  throwing  the  discus.  How 
much  of  health,  and  strength,  and  happiness,  and  keen 
interest  in  his  game,  does  that  exquisite  attitude  display ! 
j  Another  change  !  The  dying  gladiator.  By  heaven ! 
too  painful !  The  big  tears  are  trickling  down  the  cheeks 
I  of  the  stricken  warrior ;  he  has  fought  many  a  noble 
fight  with  many  a  brave  antagonist,  and  now  he  dies  to 
swell  a  Roman  triumph.  He  is  a  stranger  in  the  land, 
but  **  dulces  moriens  reminiscitur  Argos."  Ay !  that 
memory  has  nerved  him  yet !  be  is  up  at  bay  in  the 
arena!  there  is  danger  and  death  in  his  brawnvarm! 
In  vain  !  in  vain  1  the  mists  of  the  grave  are  in  his  eyes ; 
he  reels,  he  falls,  he  is  no  more  !-— All  this  is  sculpture 
— white  unbending  marble;  but  we  are  to  have  painting 
too,  with  its  rich  hues  and  aerial  effects.  Behold  !  Mercury 
about  to  take  his  flight  from  the  silver  fountain,  in  whose 
dews  he  has  bathed  his  wings — a  being  made  for  the  air, 
.for  his  foot  seems  to  disdain  the  earth  !  See!  be  mounts 
— he  flies— he  is  away  among  the  sunny  clouds.  Atlas 
succeeds,  with  the  earth  upon  his  shoulders ;  then  Apollo, 
striking  his  lyre  in  the  temple  of  the  Muses;  and  then — 
our  blessings  on  thee,  Ducrow  !  there  is  our  old  favoui- 
ite  Pan, 

**  There  he  sits  with  sunburnt  face. 

And  his  merry  wicked  eye, 

And  his  antique  wild  grimace, 

That  all  painters*  art  defy  !’* 

Hark  to  the  jocund  music,  as  the  laughing  satyr — the 
silvan  king— dances  about  over  the  ivy-mantled  rocks, 
and  under  the  forest  boughs,  whose  darkling  shadows 
sport  fantastically  with  the  summer  light.  You  may  as 
well  tell  us  that  this  is  Dr  Andrew  Thomson,  or  the 
Khan  of  Tartary,  as  the  gentleman  who  rides  at  the 
amphitheatre  in  Nicolson  Street.  *  Don*t  we  know  old 
Pan,  ever  since  we  read  Moschus  or  Virgil  ?  Will  you 
tell  us  that  is  not  the  identical  merry  demigod  who  was 
falsely  declared  to  be  dead  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  by  a 
great  voice  heard  near  the  .^cbinades,  in  the  Ionian  sea? 
You  may  tell  us  so,  if  you  please  ;  but  we  say  to  you,  as 
Canning  said  to  Brougham—**  It  is  false  !'*  But  he  has 
passed  away  into  the  depths  of  the  wood,  and  lo  !  we  are 
again  in  another  land,  and  with  another  people  ;  we  are 
in  the  Temple  with  Samson,  the  strongest  of  the  sons 
of  men.  But  his  enemies  have  put  out  his  eyes,  and  are 
feasting,  regardless  of  his  agony.  They  shall^die  a  fear¬ 
ful  death  ;— revenge  is  burning  in  his  heart ;  he  seizes 
the  mighty  pillars  of  that  gorgeous  temple,  and  they  shake 
beneath  his  strength,  like  trees  rocking  in  the  tempest. 
Ha  !  the  foundations  and  the  roof  give  way  I  Down 
tumbles  the  edifice  with  an  earthquake  crash,  and 
strong  man  and  his  foes  are  buried  in  the  ruin-— lost  m 
the  desolation  ! — Where  are  we?  Is  this  the  ITieatre- 
Royal  in  Shakspoare  Square  ?  „  Is  it  only  one  man  w  o 
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been  doinj^  all  this?  We  shall  not  forget  him  till 
the  dar  of  our  death. 

IVliss  Jarman  takes  her  benefit  this  evening.  We  have 
always  spoken  highly  of  this  young  lady,  but  w'e  have 
gimetimes  felt  that  we  have  scai’cely  done  her  justice  from 
iicvei*  having  devoted  an  article  exclusively  to  an  exami- 
nation  of  the  peculiar  beauties  of  her  style,  and  an  ana¬ 
lysis  of  some  of  her  happiest  performances.  We  shall 
probably  take  an  opportunity  of  doing  this  soon  after  she . 
returns  to  us,  which  will  be  in  less  than  three  weeks. 
Meanwhile  it  is  needless  to  remind  our  readers  that  we 
do  not  know  a  single  piece  of  merit  which  coii)4  have  been 
rendered  very  interesting,  this  season,  Miss  Jarman, 

and  that  with  her  every  piece,  however  inferior,  acquired 
ah  importance  which  did  not  intrinsically  belong  to  it. 
6ne  great  reason  of  this  is,  that  in  addition  to  the  personal 
and  mental  qualifications  she  possesses,  she  never  per¬ 
forms*  any  thing  without  putting  her  heart  into  it,  and 
giving  hei’self  up  to  all  the  feelings  of  her  author,  whose 
ideas  she  embodies  with  a  nice  and  quick  perception. 
She  is  to  be  assisted  this  evening  by  her  sister.  Miss 
l^iiisa  Jarman,  who  is  to  perform  Miss  Noel’s  part  in 
“’Twas  I,”  and  sing  a  song  or  two.  We  have  heard 
that  Miss  L.  Jarman  possesses  histrionic  abilities  of  no 
mean  kind,;  and  we  know  that  she  has  a  sw^eet  and  flexible 
voice,  which,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  a  pupil  of  Cre- 
veili,  she  manages  with  great  taste. 

©Iti  Cethetujj, 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


1  DINNA  BLAME  THY  BONNY  FACE. 

A  SONG. 

,  J3i/  (he  Ettrick  Shepherd, 

I  DINNA  blame  thy  bonny  face. 

Thy  pawky  smile  an’^wit  refined. 

Nor  thy  fair  form’s  bewitching  gratae. 

As  lightsome  as  the  mountain  wind  ; 
For  these  how  many  a  lover  brooks. 
Since  lovelier  man  can  never  see ! 

But  sair  I  blame  thy  kindly  looks. 

And  kindly  words  thou  said’st  to  me. 

I  could  have  gazed  both  morn  and  even 
On  that  entrancing  face  of  thine. 

As  I  would  gaze  upon  the  heaven, 

Yet  never  think  of  it  as  mine ; 

I  could  have  joy’d  to  see  thee  blest, 

,  A  comely  bride,  a  happy  wife. 

But  what  thy  tongue  to  me  profess’d 
Has  ruin’d  a’  my  peace  for  life. 

t  •  ?  I  •  ■ 

I  never  .valued  aught  sae  dear. 

As  Mary’s  hand  an!  IVIary’s  smile ; 
But,  ah  !  I  never  had  a  fear 

That  baith  were  grantit  to  beguile  ;  >. 
Y^et  I  can  never  cease  to  love, 

And  when  to  Heaven  I  bow  the  knee 
To  ask  a  blessing  from  above. 

My  heart  shall  ask  the  same  for  thee ! 


^  THOUGHTS  OP  AN  ABSENT  ONE. 

My  early  home  !  niy  early  home  !  that  cradled  life  and 
love;  ' 

To  thee  my  heart  returneth,  as  the  deluge-mission’d  dove ; 
’Tis  true,  as  once  I  sigh’d  for  thee  I  cannot  sigh  again. 
For  her  cheek  smiles  on  my  bosom  now,  that  pined 
within  thee  then. 

Y^et  oft  across  our  tide  of  joy  a  thought  of  thee  will  come, — 
An  evening  shadow  uf  the  past, ---a  whispering  of  home ! 


.  For  nowhere  is  the  earth  so  gi’een, — tho  sky  so  bright  and 
blue,  ' 

As  where,  upon  a  mother’s  neck,  we  wept  our  first  adieu. 

Has  change  pass’d  o’er  the  holy  spot,  where  dropp’d  our 
parting  tear ; 

Or  have  the  hearts  forgotten  us,  whose  friendship  erst 
was  dear  ? 

Some  o’er  the  earth  are  scatter’d  now, — yea.  Death  has 
been  abroad. 

And  lips  that  once  glow’d  warm,  lie  blanch’d  beneath  the 
freezing  sod. 

O’er  bosoms  that  beat  gladly  to  a  measure  with  our  own. 

The  midnight  tempest  waileth  with  a  harsh  and  sullen 
tone ; 

O’er  hands  we  grasp’d,  o’er  lips  we  pledged,  the  silent 
nettle  waves. 

And  fancy  leaves  the  scenes  of  home  to  sigh  amidst  its 
graves.  . 

Now  by  the  brae  where  sings  the  Tweed,  the  beach 
where  shouts  the  sea. 

The  wanderers  there  at  gloamin’  hour  are  strangers  all 
:  to  me  ; 

Or  could  1  in  a  lonely  few  remember’d  features  trace, 

I  should  but  read  .how  care  had  chased  young  gladness 

J  from  their  face. 

.  My  early  home  is  a  dream  of  joy,  from  which  with  a 
sigh  I  wake. 

It  steals  through  my  heart  with  a  melting  tone,  like  a 
harp  on  a  moonlit  lake ; 

Its  face  may  change,  and  its  friends  depart,  but  its  sea 
and  its  glorious  river 

Will  wait,  and  will  welcome  the  exile’s  sight — the  same, 
and  the  same  fur  ever  ! 

J.  M.  W.  . 


WEEP  NOT  FOR  HER. 

Ey  R,  Shelton  Mackenzie, 

Weep  not  for  her  ! — she  hath  pass’d  as  the  breeze. 
Bringing  freshness  and  balm  over  Araby’s  sea, 

That,  fraught  with  perfume  from  the  rich  incense-trees,. 

Hath  in  it  the  breath  of  Eternity. 

Oh  !  the  hearts  that  bewail  her,  should  joy  for  her  now. 
When  her  spirit  its  dwelling  of  clay  hath  laid  down, 
And  the  “  beauty  of  holiness”  sits  on  her  brow, 

With  the  hallowing  light  of  that  heavenly  crpwn. 

Weep  not  for  her  ! 

Weep  not  for  her  ! — she  hath  flown  to  the  skies. 

In  the  noon  of  her  beauty,  her  years,  and  her  worth ; 
As  the  dews  of  the  morning  to  heaven  arise. 

All  glowing  in  splendour,  too  lovely  for  Earth  ! 

Like  a  thought  has  she  come — like  a  shadow  departed—* 
A  meteor  of  hope  shall  her  bright  presence  he. 

When — a  seraph — she  points  out  to  Earth’s  broken¬ 
hearted 

Thy  haven  of  love,  Lord  !  and  guides  them  to  Thee.  . 

Weep  not  for  her ! 


THE  STRANGE  LADY. 

A  SONNET. 

I  KNEW  a  lady  once,  who  did  not  fear 

To  tell  her  age,  although  she  was  past  twenty; 
Nor  did  she  hold  her  pug-nosed  dog  more ‘dear 
Than  a  friend’s  life  ;  and  she  was  even  sq  flinty. 
That  it  was  said  she  hated  ail  pet  monkeys. 

And  uever  yet  was  known  to  drop  a  tear 
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Over  the  hard  fate  of  ill-treated  donkeys, 

Or  parrots  stretch'd  on  an  untimely  bier : 

She  hsid  no  penchant  for  that  sweet  vice — scandal ; 

She  never  told  a  fib — (“  Mon  Dieu  !  how  queer  !”) 
She  look'd  as  well  by  daylight  as  by  candle, 

And  others*  praises  could  with  patience  hear ; 

She  was  not  vain ;  and,  what  is  most  uncommon, 

Did  not  talk  much  ! — where  is  there  such  a  woman  ? 

H.  G.  B. 

THE  PASTEBOARD  TOY. 

A  SONNET, 

Of  which  Mr  Wordsworth  has  expressed  the  highest  opinion. 

One  day,  my  youngest  son,  a  little  boy 
Of  seven  or  eight,  came  smiling  up  to  me. 

And  said,  “  Papa  I  look  what  a  pretty  toy 
My  aunt  bought  for  me  last  night  after  tea  ;** 

I  look'd,  and  lo!  it  was  a  Highlander, 

Cut  out  in  pasteboard  very  tastefully. 

And  wearing,  that  he  might  look  handsomer. 

His  tassell'd  pouch  gay  dangling  at  his  knee. 
Between  his  legs  there  was  a  bit  of  string. 

Which,  when  I  pull'd,  it  made  me  laugh  to  see 
How  the  smart  man  his  little  limbs  could  fiing, 
Kicking  and  capering  very  lustily. 

Amazing  ingenuity !"  said  I ; 

**  I’ll  play  with  this  small  figure  frequently.” 

H.  G.  B. 


LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 

A  SELECTION  from  the  lectures  of  the  late  Dr  Young  of  the  Belfast 
Institution  is  preparing  for  publication.  There  are  few  who  have 
studied  at  the  Institution,  who  have  not  a  lively  recollection  of  the 
bold,  original  eloquence,  the  keen  discrimination,  and  the  profound 
thought,  by  which  the  lectures  of  Dr  Young  were  distinguished.  By 


Chit-Chat  from  Glasgow. — There  is  no  par^^-work  here  \et 
in  any  sense  of  the  term  ;  for  every  body,  even  the  high  tories,  and 
the  less  respectable  lukewarm  whigs,  and  the  coquetting  liberals,  are 
for  Reform — a  word  which,  **  one  little  month”  ago,  would  have 
frighted  all  the  oil  in  their  composition  “  from  its  propriety;”  and 
as  for  par/y-workin  a  non- political  sense,  no  one  has  time  hereatpre* 
sent  to  think  of  quadrilles  and  jellies,  much  less  give  them.  An  elegant 
party  was,  however,  got  up  on  Monday  evening  by  Lady  Sandford  to 
patronise  the  benefit  of  your  accomplished  and  gentlemanly  Jones 
who  had  a  most  fashionable,  as  well  as  a  delighted  auditory.  He  played 
Vapid  Lord  Ogleby — the  former,  even  to  the  most  minute  part  of 
costume,  was  the  perfect  representation  of  the  good-hearted,  flighty 
clever  author  or  playwright.  But  the  latter  was  a  finished  cabinet 
picture,  elaborated  with  the  nicest  taste  in  all  its  details,  but  still 
pervaded  with  a  fine,  general,  and  broad  conception  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  as  a  whole,  which,  we  humbly  think,  outdid  Farren’s  dotty 
study  of  it,  to  use  an  easel  phrase.  Jones,  if  less  exuberant  now  ig 
more  natural.  His  Puff,  in  the  “  Critic,  ”  was  remarkable  for  a 
certain  unexaggerated  quiet  nature,  that  might  be  caviare,  perhaps, 
to  the  million,  but  could  not  fail  to  be  a  treat  to  those  who  sat  near 
and  studied  it  carefully.  Is  it  true  tliat  he  goes  to  London,  and 
shall  we  have  him  occasionally,  and  not  you,  his  oldest  friends?.— 
The  soirees  of  the  Andersonian  University  have  commenced  for  the 
season.  Kean’s  benefit  kept  me  from  the  first,  and  Jones’s  from  the 
second ;  but  I  promise  to  behave  better  in  future,  and  give  you  a 
regular  account  of  them,  really  delightful  and  instructive  as  they 
are.  The  Session  was  opened  by  the  President  of  the  Institution, 
Mr  Smith,  reading,  as  I  learn,  a  highly  eurious  and  interesting  pai^er 
on  vitrified  forts.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  sent  to  one  or  other 
of  the  philosophical  journals.  One  of  the  professors  next  night  read 
a  defence  of  phrenology,  the  discussion  on  which  is  adjourned,  as 
the  other  topics  of  my  Chit-chat  must  be  for  the  present. 

Theatrical  Gowip.— Young  Kean  commences  an  engagement  at  the 
theatre  in  Philadelphia  at  the  end  of  the  present  month ;  the  terms 
are  fifty  pounds  per  night.  It  appears  from  the  American  journals, 
that  every  box  in  the  theatre  is  taken  for  the  first  six  nights.  After 
considerable  depression,  amounting  to  almost  total  desertion,  of  the 
great  theatres  in  the  United  States,  they  have  again  revived,  and  the 
recovery  of  their  popularity  is  by  the  Yankees  attributed  to  the  per¬ 
formances  of  Young  Kean. — The  Adelphi  has  been  by  much  the 
most  successful  of  the  London  Theatres  this  season, — Miss  Smithson 
has  been  having  an  overflowing  benefit  at  Paris ;  Malibran,  Taglioni, 
and  Lablache  assisted  at  it.— A  young  lady  of  the  name  of  Leslie  has 
made  a  successful  debut  at  Brighton  in  the  part  of  Juliana,  De  Begnis, 


those  who  have  at  any  time  heard  them  delivered,  an  opportunity 
of  permanently  possessing  their  leading  portions  will  be  hailed  with 
pleasure.  A  memoir  of  Dr  Young,  by  one  of  his  early  literary  friends, 
is  to  be  prefixed  to  the  volume,  and  will  impart  to  it  additional 
interest. 

The  Lives  of  the  Italian  poets,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Stebbing,  author 
of  the  History  of  Chivalry  and  the  Cru  sades,  is  in  the  press. 

Satan  in  Search  of  a  Wife,  with  the  whole  process  of  his  courtship 
and  marriage,  and  who  danced  at  the  wedding,  is  announced. 

The  third* volume  of  LieuL-Colonel  Napier’s  History  of  the  Penin¬ 
sular  War,  with  plans,  is  on  the  eve  of  publication. 

Pen  Tamar,  or  the  History  of  an  Old  Maid,  by  the  late  Mrs  N. 
M.  Bowdler,  is  in  the  press. 

'  S1AMS8B  Twins.— The  author  of  Pelham  is,  we  understand, 
about  to  produce  a  work,  under  the  above  title,  essentially  different 
in  class  aud  manner  from  his  former  productions,  but  one  which,  it 
is  reported,  will  give  the  best  opportunities  for  the  display  of  his 
peculiar  vein.  The  work  in  question  is  a  Satirical  Tale  of  the  'l  imes, 
and  though  the  pretended  subject  is  the  Siamese  Twins,  the  actual 
purpose  of  the  writer  is  to  satirise  many  existing  absurdities  and 
vices,  not  only  in  manners,  instiiutions,  die.,  but  in  men  and  women 
figuring  at  this  instant  in  the  busy  world. 

Dunbar  Mechanics’  Institution. — The  Dunbar  Mechanics* 
Institution,  now  in  its  sixth  session,  continues  to  pros^)er  as  it  de¬ 
serves.  The  library  is  increasing,  and  classes  have  been  established 
for  writing,  arithmetic,  and  mensuration,  English  grammar  and 
geography,  algebra  and  elementary  geometry,  with  occasional  lessons 
in  architectural  drawing  and  planning. 

A  French  Riddle. for  our  English  Chancellor. — Une 
vraie  tete  de  veau,  quand  n’est-elle  pas  une  vraie  tete  de  veau  ? 
Answer :  Quand  elle  est  une  vraie  tdte  de  Vaux. 

The  Pope’s  Death.— (From  a  Correspondent,) — There  is  rather 
a  curious  calculation,  which  for  some  time  has  been  ominously 
correct,  whereby  we  are  enabled  to  fix  upon  the  year  of  any  Holy 
Father’s  death.  The  rule  is  simply  this ; — To  ascertain  the  year  in 
which  the  existing  Pope  is  to  die,  take  the  title  of  the  preceding 
Pope,  the  title  of  the  reigning  Pope,  and  add  ten,  prefixing  the  cen¬ 
tury.  Thus — 

Pius  6th.  Pius  7th.  Leo  12th. 

Pius  7th.  Leo  12th.  Pius  8th. 

10  10  10 

18.23  18.29  18.30 

These  ire^  at  leas%  curious  coincidences. 


with  an  Italian  company,  is  also  at  Brighton. — It  will  be  perceived 
by  the  “  Chit-chat  from  Glasgow,”  that  our  old  favourite  Jones  has 
been  gathering  laurels  in  that  city.  We  have  been  told  that  Murray 
offered  Jones  an  engagement  this  season,  but  that  he  refused  it  un¬ 
less  on  condition  that  he  should  play  only  three  times  a-week,  which 
did  not  suit  the  manager’s  views.  We  have  had  no  one  like  him  since 
he  left  us.  He  is  not  a  great  or  powerful  actor,  but  he  is  admirably 
correct,  refined,  and  pleasing. — Miss  Jarman,  who  is  about  to  leave 
us  for  a  fortnight,  is  to  visit  Glasgow  for  a  week,  and  Aberdeen  for 
the  same  period ;  in  both  these  places  she  is  already  almost  as  great 
a  favourite  as  she  is  here.  We  are  to  have  our  Christmas  pantomime 
in  a  few  days* 

Weekly  List  of  Performances. 

December  IJ — 18. 

Sat.  The  Green-Eyed  Monster,  Sf  A  Husband  at  Sight, 

Mon.  The  Beggar's  Opera,  The  Djy  after  the  Wedding,  The 
White  Phantom, 

Tubs.  RaphaeVs  Dream,  Der  Freischutz,  Sf  Cramond  Brig, 

Wed.  Every  One  has  hh  Fault,  ^  Raphael's  Dream, 

Thurs.  The  White  Phantom,  Perfection,  Sj  Do, 

Fri.  The  Marriage  of  Figaro,  <y  Raphael's  Dream, 

TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Our  next  Number  is  to  be  our  Christmas  Number,  of  course  a 
Double  Number  in  point  of  size,  and  at  least  quadruple  in  point  of 
interest,  when  compared  with  any  Number  of  any  ordinary  periodical 
now  in  existence.  We  shall  also  have  the  ple.asure  of  publishing, 
next  Saturday,  the  engraved  Portrait  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  a 
copy  of  which  will  be  given  gratis  to  our  readers,  to  form  a  frontis¬ 
piece  to  our  present  Volume,  a  Title-page  and  Index  to  which  will  be 
delivered  with  our  New-Year's  Day  Number,  Advertisements  for 
the  Christmas  Number  must  be  forwarded  not  later  than  Thurs¬ 
day  afternoon. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  “  Janet  Auldjo,”  of  Dumfries,  is  wel 
pleased  with  our  lucubrations,  but  we  lack  room  for  her  letter.— 
“  The  Kelpie’s  Corrie,”  and  the  communication  signed  ”  Vir,” 
not  suit  us.  . 

“  Helen,”  perhaps.— The  poetical  contributions  of  P.  M.,” 

“  J.  S.  R.”  of  Dundee,  liardly  come  up  to  our  standard. 
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ADVERTISExMENTS, 

Connected  with  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts. 

FINE  ARTS— SCULPTURE. 
lUR  MACDONALD’S  EXHIBITION  of  SCULP- 

iTX  XU  RE  is  now  Open  at  No.  70.  Prince’s  Street,  a  few  doors 
east  from  Hanover  Street. 

The  rooms  remain  open  from  10  till  4. 

Admittance,  One  Shilling. 


dr  B.  D.  REID’S  POPULAR  LECTURES  ON 

CHEMISTRY. 

T|R  D.  B.  REID’S  COURSE  of  POPULAR 

^  LECTURES  on  CHEMISTRY,  as  formerly  advertised, 
will  commence  in  the  ASSEMBLY  ROOMS,  George  Street,  early 
in  January. 

Tickets,  one  Guinea  each,  may  be  obtained  on  Monday,  December 
20th,  and  afterwards,  at  Messrs  Maclauchlan  and  Stewart’s, 
opposite  the  College,  and  at  Mr  JAxMes  Anderson’s,  33,  George 
Street,  Booksellers;  and  at  Mr  Dunn’s,  Optician,  52,  Hanover 
Street. 

Free  admission  to  the  Introductory  Lecture,  for  which  tickets 
may  be  had  at  the  above  places. 

3,  George’s  Square, 

Thursday,  Dec.  16,  1830. 


NEW  SONGS. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published, 

T  HE  BATTLE  FIELD,  THE  EXILE,  O  THOU 

^  ART  FAR  FRAE  ME,  MARY! 

Composed  by*Mrs  ORME. 

Sold  at  Paterson,  Roy,  and  Co.,  Music  Sellers,  George  Street. 
Of  whom  may  be  had. 

The  following  much  admired  Songs  by  the  same  Composer: 

MARY  JAMESON;  O,  MAID,  UNLOVING, 

BUT  BELOVED ;  The  SONG  of  the  SISTERS. 

Mrs  ORxME  continues  giving  LESSONS  on  the  SPANISH  GUI¬ 
TAR  and  in  SINGING,  at  73,  George  Street. 


This  day  is  published.  Part  I. 

Price  2s. 

OF  A  NEW 

GAZETTEER  OF  SCOTLAND, 

By  ROBERT  CHAMBERS, 

Author  of  “  The  Picture  of  Scotland,”  “  Traditions  of  Edinburgh,” 
“  Histories  of  the  Scottish  Rebeldons,”  &c.  &c. 

AND 

WILLIAM  CHAMBERS, 

Author  of  “  The  Book  of  Scotland.” 

It  is  intended  to  complete  this  National  Work  in  Ten  Parts,  form¬ 
ing  a  large  and  handsome  Volume.  Each  Part  will  be  illustrated 
with  a  View  of  one  of  the  cities  or  principal  towns  of  Scotland.  A 
complete  and  accurate  Map  of  the  Country  will  also  be  given. 

Edinburgh:  Thomas  Ireland,  junior,  57,  South  Bridge;  and 
T.  Atkinson  and  Co.,  Glasgow. 


Just  published. 

Beautifully  printed  in  12mo,  price  5s.  6d. 

PRAYERS  for  the  USE  of  FAMILIES,  by  the 

Rev.  CHARLES  WATSON,  Minister  of  Burntisland.  In 
addition  to  Morning  and  Evening  Prayers  for  six  weeks,  the  volume 
contains  occasional  Prayers  for  a  Sacrament  Sabbath,  a  Fast  Day, 
Affliction,  (See.  (Sec. 

*•  The  volume  now  before  us  is  in  its  strain  decidedly  and  through¬ 
out  evangelical.  In  its  diction  we  have  the  elegance  of  the  man  of  lite¬ 
rature  united  with  the  plainness  and  simplicity  of  the  Bible  Christian. 
We  recommend  the  volume  most  earnestly  to  all  who  stand  in  need 
of  such  auxiliaries,  as  possessing  superior  ya\\xe,**— Edinburgh  CAr«- 
tian  Instructor,  Oct,  1856. 

**  The  afflictive  dispensation,  which  suspended  the  personal  efforts 
of  the  pious  author,  has  been  the  means  of  furnishing  to  the  public 
what  we  consider  one  of  the  best  aids  to  family  devotion  which  has 
lately  appeared.  M^e  heartily  recommend  the  volume  to  public 
favour;  and  trust  that  its  circulation  maybe  commensurate  with 
iU  worth.” — Edin,  Lit,  Journal,  Dec,  1,  1830. 

Edinburgh:  Printed  for  Wm.  Whvtk  and  Co.,  George  Street; 
and  James  Duncan,  Loudon. 


This  day  is  published. 

In  Two  Volumes  royal  ISmo, 

Embellished  with  Twenty-two  Engravings,  price  21s.  cloth  boards, 

A  NARRATIVE  OF  THE  CAMPAIGNS 
IN  THE  PENINSULA. 

By  MAJOR  LEITH  HAY.  F.R.S.E. 

Printed  for  Daniel  Lizars,  Edinburgh;  Whittaker,  Trea* 
CHER,  and  Arnot,  London;  and  W.  Curry,  jun.  and  Co.,  Dublin. 


Published  this  day,  in  8vo,  price  12s. 

A  TREATISE  on  NAVAL  TIMBER,  MARINE, 

and  A  R  B  O  R I  C  U  LT  U  R  E. 

To  which  are  added,  Critical  Notes  on  Authors  who  have 
recently  treated  the  subject  of 

PLANTING; 

Messrs  Monteath,  Nicol,  and  Sang,  Billington,  Forsyth,  Withers, 
Cruickshank,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Sir  Henry  Steuart,  and  the  Author 
of  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening.  Thus  presenting  a  concise  view 
of  what  is  known  of  the  Science  and  Practice  of  Arboriculture  at  the 
present  day. 

By  PATRICK  MATTHEW. 

In  this  volume  directions  are  given  for  the  pruning  and  train¬ 
ing  of  Naval  Timber,  and  for  the  Treatment  of  Forest  Trees,  from 
the  gathering  of  the  seed  till  maturity,  including  the  proper  location, 
and  the  different  modes  of  Planting  and  Sowing,  regulated  by  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  influence  of  improper  treatment  of  the  seed  am! 
young  plant,  the  principle  of  the  natural  location  of  v^etablcs,  and 
the  subject  of  species  and  variety,  are  considered.  The  qualities 
and  adaptation  of  Naval  Timber,  especially  of  Larch,  are  described  ; 
the  imperfect  acquaintance  of  recent  authors  with  these  subjects 
freely  exposed  ;  and  the  prospects  and  true  policy  of  Britain,  as  the 
first  naval  power,  pointed  out. 

Adam  Black,  Edinburgh  t  Longman,  Rees,  Orme,  Brown, 
and  Green,  London. 


MR  THEODORE  HOOK’S  NEW  WORK,  &c. 
TyiAXWELL.  By  the  Author  of  Sayings  and 

^  Doings.”  In  3  vols. 

FIELD  SPORTS  of  the  NORTH.  By  L.  Lloyd, 
Esq.  Second  edition,  in  2  vols.,8vo,  with  great  additions,  and  several 
new  plates. 

STORIES  of  AMERICAN  LIFE.  Edited  by 

Mary  Russel  Mitford.  In  3  vols.  post  8vo. 

The  HISTORY  of  MODERN  GREECE,  from  its 

Conquest  by  the  Romans,  B.C.  146,  to  the  Present  Time.  By 
James  Emerson,  Esq.,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  In  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  PERSIAN  ADVENTURER.  Forming  a 
Sequel  to  the  Kuzzilbash.  By  J.  B.  Fraser,  Esq.  In  3  vols.  post 
8vo. 

The  LIFE  of  TITIAN.  \Vith  Anecdotes  of  the 
distinguished  Persons  of  his  Time.  By  James  Northcote,  Esq., 
R.A.  In  2  vols.  8vo,  wiih  a  fine  Portrait  of  Titian. 

The  HEIRESS  of  BRUGES.  A  Tale.  By  T. 
Colley  Grattan,  Esq.,  Author  of  “  High-Ways  and  By-Ways,” 
“Traits  of  Travel,”  &c. 

“  A  story  of  the  most  absorbing  interest.” — Globe, 

In  a  few  days, 

LIFE  of  SIR  HUMPHREY  DAVY,  Bart.,  late 

President  of  the  Royal  Society.  (Stc.  &c.  By  A.  J.  Paris,  M.D., 
Cantab.  F.R.S.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  dec.  drc. 
In  one  vol.  with  a  beautiful  Portrait. 

The  SIAMESE  TWINS.  A  Satirical  Tale  of  the 
Times.  By  the  Author  of  “  Pelham,”  **  Paul  Clifford,”  &c.  1  voL 
8vo. 

The  PREMIER  ! !  !  In  3  vols.  post  8vo. 

MOTHERS  and  DAUGHTERS:  A  Tale  of  the 
Year  1830.  In  3  vols.  post  8vo. 

SCENES  of  LIFE  and  SHADES  of  CIIARAC- 

TEIL  In  2  vols.  postSvo. 

The  TURF.  A  Satirical  Novel.  In  2  vols. 

The  ENGLISH  ARMY  in  FRANCE,  or  PER¬ 
SONAL  NARRATIVE  of  JOHN  GORDON  SMITH,  M.D.  In  2 
vols.  small  8vo. 

Henry  Colburn  and  Richard  Bentley,  London;  and  Bjsll 
and  Braofute,  No.  6,  Bank  Street,  Edinburgh. 
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PUBLISHED  BV 

EPPINOHAM  WILSOV,  88,  Royal  Bxehange,  London  ; 

And  HENRY  CONSTABLE,  Edinburgh, 

In  a  bandaome  poat  8vo  vrdume, 

>  Price  9a>  cloth, 

npAtES  of  OTHER  DAYS.  By  J;  Y.  A.  With 

’!  Engraringt,  after  Dettgna  by  George  Cruickshank. 

•*  We  are  delighted  tenfold  when  we  find  such  embellishments  as 
these  in  *  Tales  of  other  Days.*  They.are  in  Cruickshauk’s  happiest 
style ;  the  tact  and  taste  with  which  he  has  selected  the  points  of  hu¬ 
mour  of  these  pages  are  only  exceeded  by  the  vigour  and  facility  with 
which  he  has  embodied  his  ideas.  Wood  cuts  can  go  no  farther. 
They  are  executed  with  extraordinary  ability  by  Thompson  and 
WiNiams.  There  are  twelve  Tales  in  the  volume ;  they  touch  upon 
every  subject ;  there  is  a  story  for  every  taste.  The  marvellous,  how¬ 
ever,  preponderates;  and  this  admits  of  nroper  play  and  spirit  for 
the  genius  of  Cruickshank.  'Friar  Rush'  is  an  excellent  incident, 
most  exquisitely  ilhistrated  i  and  the  'Fifth  of  November*- gives  a 
fine  picturesque  portrait  of  that  extraordinary  annual  of  our  own 
thnes,  Guy  Fawkes.  '  Roger  Clevelly”  is  also  a  rare  scrap  of  ro- 
nuuice ;  the  embellishments  here  exhibiting  the  Evil  On^  disarming 
his  antagonist  by  twisting  his  sword  round  his  own,  is  a  happy  idea 
very  effectively  embodied,  and  would  alone,  we  are  disposed  to  think, 
secure  the  popularity'of  a  volume  of  infiriitely  more  doubtful  pre- 
teucions  than  this.  The  book  is  well  written,  well  printed,  and  wdl 
illustrated.** — BritUh  Magazine,  OcL  1850. 

In  a  handsome  Pocket  Volume,  with  numerous  Plates, 

Piice  5s. 

"  The  WHOLE  ART  of  DRESS;  or.  The  Road  to 

Elegance  and  Fashion,  at  the  enormous  Saving  of  50  per  cent.  Be¬ 
ing  a  Treatise  upon  that  essential  and  much  cultivated  requisite  of 
the  present  day.  Gentlemen's  Costume,  explaining,  and  clearly  defi¬ 
ning,  by  a  Series  of  beautifully-engfaved  Illustrations,  the  most 
beeping  Assortment  of  Colours,  aad  style  of  Dress  and  Undress,  in 
all  their  varieties,  suited  to  different  Ages  and  Complexions,  so  as  to 
render  the  Human  Figure  most  symmetrical  and  imposing  to  the 
eye.  Accompanied  by  Hints  for  the  Toilette,  containing  a  few  valu- 
aoie  and  ori^nal  Receipts.  Also,  Directions  in  the  pur^astng  of  all 
kinds  of  Wearing  Apparel,  with  the  most  celebrated  Emporiums  in 
the  British  Metropolis.  Likewise  some  Advice  on  the  Improvement 
of  Defects  in  the  Persim  and  Carriage.  Together  with  a  slight  Dis¬ 
sertation  on  Uniform  in  general,  and  the  Selection  of  Fancy  Dress. 

’  By  a  CAVALRY  OFFICER. 

•  **  We  have  read  this  elegant  litUe  work  with  a  great  deal  of  plea¬ 
sure,  and  have  deris^ed  much  information  from  it  relative  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  our  dress  and  appearance.  It  is  a  very  able  treatise  on 
gentlemen *s  eostume— written  in  an  agreeable  and  popular  style,  and 
full  of  wise  saws,  and.modern  instances.'  According  to  Chesterfield, 
*a  pleasing  exterior  is  the  first  letter  of  recommendation  ;*  and  by  a 
oartftil  attention  to  the  hints  contained  in  the  little  work  before  us, 
that  pleasing  exterior,  whatever  may  be  its  natural  disadvantages, 
wUl  be  speedily  attained.  The  '  Whole  Art  of  Dress*  should  form  a 
part  of  the  furniture  of  the  dressing-table  of  eVeVy  person  who  pre¬ 
tends  to  the  character  of  a  gentleman.  He  should  study  it  like  his 
f^aM»'*"^Edintmrgh  Saturday  Evening  PosL 

THE  ROYAL  BOOK  OF  DREAMS, 

•  PROM  AN  ANCIENT  AND  CURIOUS  MANUSCRIPT, 
Which  has  been  buried  in  the  Earth  during  several  Centuries. 
Cootaining  One  Thousand  and  Twenty-four  Oracles,  or  Answers 
to  Dreams ;  by  acurious,  yet  perfectly  facile  and  easy  Method,  void 
of  all  abstruse  or  difficult  (Imiculations,  whereby  any  Person  of  ordi¬ 
nary  capacity  may  discover  those  Secrets  of  Fate,  which  the  univer¬ 
sal  ^t  of  all  Nations,  in  every  Age  and  Clime,  has  acknowledge  to 
be  portended  by  Dreams  and  Nocturnal  Visions. 

By  RAPHAEL, 

•  Member  of  tlie  Astronomical  Society  of  London,  Author  of  "  The 
Astrologer  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,**  "  The  Prophetic  Messen¬ 
ger,** 

We  have  seen  nothing  like  it  The  oracles  are  the  truest  we  ever 
mcA  with.  We  have  tried  them  again  and  again,  and  they  have  never 
yet  deceived  us.  We  consult  the  book  the  first  thing  we  do  every 
morning,  and  advise  all  our  readers  to  do  the  same.^ — Edinburgh 
Literary  JoumaL 

With  a  beautiful  Emblematical  Frontispiece  by  Cruikshank.' 

^  t  In  one  vol.  Ifmo,  price  fis. 

^ON  THE  REVENUES  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF 
I  ENGLAND, 

Exhibiting  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Ecclesiastical  Taxation, 

By  GEORGE  COVENTRY, 

Anthorof"  An  Enquiry  relative  to  Junius.** 

"We  have  been  well  repaid  for  our  perusal  of  this  work,  by  meet¬ 
ing  with  much  that  is  new,  interesting,  and  imi>ortant.***^fArmrum. 

Jutua,  1850. 

In  ohe  voL  8vo,  price  6s.  boards.  ' 


MR  E.  WILSON!s  new  AND  IMPORTANT  PUftUCATlOKs 

Continued. 

FRENCH  LANGUAGE. 

The  following  Introductory  Works  are  compiled  j 

By  P.  F.  MERLET, 

Teacher  of  the  Fren^  Language  at  the  London  University. 

1.  SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE. 

I2mo,  Price  2s.  6d.  bound  in  cloth. 

To  those  who  have  already  gone  through  the  French  Gram¬ 
mar,  this  little  work  will  be  of  infinite  service,  as  it  will  enaNe  them 
at  one  view,  to  refresh  their  memory,  by  moans  of  Tables  represenu 
ing  the  verbs,  and  the  most  essential  rules  concisely  expressed,  and* 
each  accompanied  by  an  example,  so  arranged  as  to  make  the  whole 
a  Tabular  View  of  French  Grammar. 

2.  A  FRENCH  GRAMMAR,  divided  into  Four  Parts. 
The  Pronunciation — the  Accidence— the  Syntax — and  the  Appendiit, 

In  One  thick  Vol.  12mo,  Price  10s.  bds.  or  10s.  fid.  bound. 

"  All  the  rules  we  find  arranged  in  this  Grammar  with  the  utmost 
simplicity  and  perspicuity,  none  occupying  more  than  two  lines,  and’ 
arranged  iii  so  convenient  a  manner  as  tt>  make  reference  very  easy.  At 
the  same  timeevery  rule  is  illustrated  by  a  number  of  plain  practical, 
seniences,  such  as  are  wanted  in  the  common  intercourse  of  life,  and 
are  made  familiar  by  exercise  of  a  similar  kind.  'The  Tables  of  De¬ 
clensions  and  Conjunctions  are  also  admirably  clear.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  r^resent  sound  to  the  eye ;  yet  the  rules  of  Pronuncia¬ 
tion  laid  down  in  this  book  are  so  systematic  and  precise  as  to  render 
them  a  great  help  to  those  who  have  had  some  oral  instruction.  The 
Appendix,  or  a  ‘  Dictionary  of  Difficulties,  ’  which  also  sells  sepa¬ 
rately,  will  be  found,  aa  excellput  book  of  r^erence  to  the  more  ad¬ 
vance  student,  more  useful  than  French  works  of  this  kind,  as  it  it . 
evidently  the  work  of  a  man  who,  by  long  practice,  has  made  himself 
fully  acquainted  with  all  those  points  in  his  language  which  offer 
difficulties  to  the  English  learner.” — Monthly  Remew,  June,  1829. 

The  separate  Parts  may  be  had  at  the  following  Prices ; 

Part  I. — Treatise  ON  French  Pronunciation,  with  Rules  and 
Remarks  on  reading  Prose  and  Poetry,  exemplified  by  Passages 
from  the  best  Writers.  Price  2s.  fid.  bound. 

Part  II.— The  Accidence.  Price  3s  fid.  bound. 

Part  III.— The  Syntax.  Price  3s.  fid.  bound. 

Part  IV. — The  Ai*pftNDix,  or  Dictionary  of  Difficulties  and  Idioini, 
Price  3s.  fid.  bound. 

Preparing  for  publication. 

COLONEL  MONTAGU’S  ORNITHOLOGI- 

CAL  DICTIONARY  of  BRITISH  BIRDS,  is  preparing  for 
immediate  publication,  with  numerous  additions  and  conreciions, 
from  the  Works  of  Temminck  and  other  recent  Naturalists,  as  well 
as  from  the  Personal  Observations  of  the  Editor,  J.  Rennie,  A.M., 
A.L.S.,  Lee,  Kent,  Author  of  "  Insect  Architecture,”  “Conver¬ 
sations  on  Geology,  **  &c. ;  who  will  gladly  notice  and  acknowledge 
any  Original  Remarks,  Specimens  of  Nests,  Eggs,  &c  ,  if  sent  free  of 
expense  for  him,  to  the  care  of  Messrs  Sly  and  Wilson,  artists  for 
the  work,  16,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 

FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OR  REMOVAL  OF 
HOARSENESS,  HABITUAL  SORE 
THROAT,  &c. 

TIUTLER’S  ACIDULATED  LOZENGES  OF 

CAYENNE,  are  particularly  recommended  for  the  above- 
mentioned  purposes.  They  have  been  found  of  ^eat  utility  by  per¬ 
sons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  speaking  in  public;  and  the  high^t 
testimony  in  the  Musical  World  has  been  advanced  in  their  favour, 
when,  from  continued  exertion  of  the  voice,  or  the  influence  of » 
humid  atmosphere,  the  membranes  of  the  throat  and  larynx  have 
become  relaxed,  and  diminished  in  their  tone. 

These  Lozenges  are  also  recommended  as  a  refreshing  stimulus 
during  Field  Sports,  or  any  unusual  exertion ;  they  prevent  Soie 
Throat,  Hoarseness,  &c.,  to  those  who  are  out  early  or  late,  or  are 
exposed  to  foggy,  wet,  and  cold  weather. 

Prepared  by  Messrs  Butler,  Chemists  to  his  Majesty,  73,  Prince’* 
Street,  (opposite  the  Earthen  Mound,)  Edinburjih;  and  (a^Uheur 
Heated  by  their  name  in  the  labels,  which  are  affixed  on  the  topi 
of  the  Boxes,)  may  be  obtained  of  their  agents  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try;— of  whom  may  also  be  had  their  Lactucarium  Lozeng^# 

‘  recommended  for  Cough  and  Difficult  Breathing.  •  In  28.  and  is.  oo. 
boxes. 

Edinburgh:  Published  for  the  Proprietor®, every  Saturday  Morning, 

by  JOHN  AITKEN.  (of  CONSTABLE  At  Co.)  19,  WATERLOO 
I  PLACE; 

Soldalso  by  Thomas  Atkinson  &  Co.,  84,  Trongate,  Glasgow;  W. 
Curry,  jun.  and  Co.,  Dublin;  Hurst,  Chance,  ana  Co.,  M 
Pauri  Churchyard;  and  Ekfinohasi  Wilson,  Royal  Exchange, 
London  ;  and  by  all  Newsmen,  Postmasters,  and  Clerks  of  tn* 
Ro&ds.thrDughoqt  the  United  Kingdom. 

Price  6d. ;  dr  Stamped  and  sent free  by  post,  lOd. 

Printed  by  Ballantynb  At  Co.  Paul's  Work,  Canoogal«» 
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